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“LITERATURE. 


“UP GUARDS, AND AT THEM.” 


The voice that spoke those fiery words hath into sileuce passed, 
But the words are words for ever—an eternal trumpet-blast 
That rings in every English heart—as, to burst of drum and fife, 
The gallant guardsmen take their way unto the field of strife. 





Tis long since London streets have seen battalions bound for war ; 

Their heads are grey, their blood is thin that have looked thereon be- 
fore— 

But the grey heads rise erecter, and the thin blood runs less cold, 

As along the Strand to the clashing band their march the guardsmen 
hold! 


‘Ye are young and know not warfare—its prices and its pain ; 
The names from household records it wipes out with bloody stain : 
With what pressure upon labour it sets its iron hand ; 

In what deep draughts it sucks away the best blood of the land. 


‘“ Have we not read in history its lesson writ in gore? 

Must we not pay, still, day by day, its price in taxes sore ? 
How many a heart it widowed, yet in widowhood is chill? 
How many a hearth, whose fire it quenched, is black and joyless still ?”’ 


All this we feel--but feel, nathless, great as war’s price may be, 
There are prices worse of payment for men that boast them free. 
Such as honour paid for safety, or life redeemed by lies, 

Easy taxes bought by crouching—or wealth of weakness prize. 


Weak Right stands forth ’gainst giant Might :—and shall England brook 
a doubt, 

Upon which side we take our ground, and draw our good swords out ? 

What matter names in such a strife? be the man judged by his work ; 

Tis the ill-faith of the Christian ’gainst the good faith of the Turk. 


The sword he draws for Gop’s own laws who draweth it ’gainst Wrong; 
In this great faith--through life and death—the people still are strong! 
Let rulers gloze and statesmen prose, the people’s heart is true, 

And goeth to the battle, good soldiers, forth with you ! 


Then, drums, roll loud, as when ye cowed our foemen’s hearts of old, 
String nerves to strife, ear-piercing fife—speak trumpets, loud and bold! 
Shake your war-rags, emblazoned flags, till your glorious name of yore 
Show added to the deathless list one deathless title more! 





MICHAEL KOHLHAAS. 


About the middle of the sixteenth century, there dwelt on the banks of 
the Havel, a horse-dealer, named Michael Kohlhaas, one of the most up- 
right, yet, at the same time, one of the most rebellious characters of his 
time. Thisextraordinary man might, up to his thirtieth year, have served 
as the model of a good citizen. . He was the proprietor of a farm, in a vil- 
lage which still bears his name, upon the proceeds of which, added to the 
honest profits of his calling, he maintained himself in comfortable inde- 
pendence, bringing up his children in the fear of God, in habits of indus- 
try and of truth. There was not one of his neighbours but had reason to 
be grateful to him for some act of kindness or of justice ; and, in short, his 
name, must ever have been recorded with blessings and with respect, had 
he not had the misfortune to carry one virtue to excess. His sense of 
right made him a robber and a murderer! 

On the occasion to which our story particularly refers, he started with 
several pairs of young horses, in admirable condition, to visit the princi- 
pal fairs of Germany. He wasalready pondering within himself upon the 
best investment of his probable gains, when he came suddenly upon a 
turnpike-gate, just erected in the neighbourhood of a magnificent chateau, 
on the Saxony eaey close to the Elbe. The existence of this gate was 
hitherto unknown to Michael. He reined up his horses, and shouted to 
the turnpike-man, who was scowling at him from a window of the lodge, 
to open the gate. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” said he, when the toll-keeper made his 
tardy appearance—it was raining hard at the moment. ‘There was no 
turnpike here when I passed last.’’ 

“ It is a seignorial privilege,” replied the other, throwing open the bar, 
“ conceded to the young lord of the manor, Wenzel von Tronka.”’ 

“ How !—the lord of the manor’s name is Wenzel now ?”’ said Kohlhaas, 
with a glance at the chateau. “ Is the old lord dead ?” 

“ A stroke of apoplexy carried him off,” replied the toll-keeper. 

“ Pity!” mattered Michael. ‘“ A worthy old gentleman, fond of society, 
and a good friend to trade and traders. I remember well how he had a 
stone wall built at the turning of the road where a mare of mine slipped 
off the causeway and broke her leg. Well, what do lowe you?” be asked, 
drawing forth his purse with some difficulty from beneath his cloak, which 
flapped in the wind. ‘“ Ay, old friend,” added he, handing the sum de- 
manded to the toll*ykeeper, who stood muttering curses at the weather ; 
“if the tree this bar is made of had been left in the forest, it would have 
been better both for you and for me.” 

So saying, he rode on; but had scarcely well passed the gate, when a 
new voice greeted his ear :— 

* Halt there, horse-dealer,” it shouted, and, raising his eyes, he beheld 
the bailiff of the castle hurrying down towards him. 

** What have we here?” said Michael to himself, pulling up. 

The bailiff, buttoning an extra doublet over bis ample paunch, and pru- 
dently presenting aside, instead of his broad front, to the storm. asked him 
for his pase. Koalhaas, somewhat embarrassed, declared that, to the best 
of his belief, he was not provided with a pass; but, if the nature of the 
document in question was described to him, he might possibly find some- 
thing of the kind among his papers. The bailiff, looking askance at him, 
declared that, without a royal permit, no horse-dealer could cross the fron- 
tier with his cattle. It was in vain that Michael protested that he had 
passed the same way no less than seventeen times in the course of his life, 
without any sort of a permit ; that he was perfectly acquainted with™all 
administrative regulations affecting his trade ; and that the bailiffs de- 
mand must be founded upon an error which he begged him to reconsider, 
and not idly to detain a man who had a long day’s journey before him. 
The stubborn official persisted that, if he had passed seventeen times with- 
out a permit, be should not do go the eighteenth : the regulation, he aver- 
red, wasa recent one, and the pass must either be delivered or the default- 
er mast retarn back whence he came. The horse-dealer, beginning to 

lose patience, dismounted, after a moment’s reflection—gave his horse to 
one of bis men, and said he would speak with the young nobleman himself 
upon the subject. He directed his steps, therefore, towards the castle, fol- 
lowed by the bailiff muttering something about “ close-fisted money- 





! scrapers,” and the utility of “ bleeding,” in cases of the kind ; and both, 
mutually surveying each other with hostile glances, entered the hall. 

1t happened that the young lord was seated at table, surrounded by a 
few jovialcompanions. Their mirth, stirred by some witty anecdote, was 
making the vaulted ceiling ring again with “unquenchable laughter,” 
when Kohlhaas entered to expose his griefs. The sight of a stranger pro- 
duced an immediate silence ; but no sooner had Michael mentioned the 
motive of his application, and described the merchandise he was escorting, 
than “horses! where are they?’ exclaimed allthe young men at once, 
starting to their feet. They burried to the window to examine the beasts 
in question, whose quality and condition speedily attracted them down 
into the court-yard, for a closer survey. The rain had cleared off for the 
moment. The bailiff, the intendant, and the servants all gathered round 
the colts, and passed their criticisms upon them. One praised the bay, 
another admired the chestnut, a third caressed the mane of the piebald, 
and all agreed that the beasts were lithe and clean-built as deer, and that 
no better were driven in the whole country round. Kohlbaas gaily re- 
plied, that the animals were well fitted for the noble riders who should be- 
stride them, and pressed the young men to become purchasers. The lord 
of the manor, who was greatly taken with a white stallion, asked its price ; 
the intendant suggested the purchage of a pair of strong “blacks, which 
would be useful, he said, to make up deficiencies in the farming depart- 
ment ; but when the horse-merchant had named the sum he required, the 
young men found all too dear, and the lord of the castle told him he must 
go in search of King Arthur and his Round Table, if he wanted to sell at 
such terms. Kohlhaas, who observed, with a dim presentiment of mischief 
brewing, that the bailiff and the intendant exchanged frequent whispers, 
casting expressive glances, the while, at the two blacks, omitted no effort 
to get rid of the beasts at any reasonable bargain. 

‘“* My lord,” he said to the young noble, “ I bought this couple six months 
ago, for twenty-five gilders ; give me thirty, and they are yours.”’ 

Two of the young cavaliers, standing beside the nobleman addressed, 
gave their opinion that the beasts were well worth the money ; but their 


Tronka and bis people leave to employ my black colts in cart-horse work ? 
Was such treatment humane?” he added, trying to rouse the exhausted 
animals with a slight blow of the whip, and pointing out the fact, that 
they bad not strength to move. 

be bailiff, after surveying him for some moments with an air of pert 
defiance, exclaimed — 

“Look at the lout! asif he ought not to thank bis stars that his two 
hacks are still alive! Was it not fair and reasonable, after your scamp of 
a servant had run away, that the beasts should earn their food? He 
would not have any bawling and quarrelling bere,’”’ he added, “ else be 
would call out the lous, and soon manage to set matters quiet again.” 

The horse-dealer’s heart knocked quicker against his ribs. He longed 
to seize the unwieldy tyrant by the throat, fling him in the mire, and put 
his foot upon that brazen face ; but his sense of justice, true as a gold- 
smith’s balance, never wavered ; before the tribunal of bis own breast, he 
was still uncertain whether the guilt was on his antagonist’s side. While 
gulping down the insult, he adjusted, in silent thought, te knotted manes 
of the colts; and at length asked, in a lower tone, for what fault his ser- 
vant had been chased from the castle. 

“ For insolence,” replied the bailiff; “ because the fellow resisted a ne 
cessary change of stable, and wanted us to let the horses of a couple of 
young noblemen, visitors to the castle, pass the night out of doors for the 
sake of his two colts!” 

Kohlbaas would have given the worth of bis horses to have hie man by 
bis side at that moment, to compare his account of the affair with that of 
the pursy bailiff. He was still engaged in smoothing the tangled coate of 
the fillies, debating within himself as to the best course to pursue, when 
the scene suddenly changed. Young Wenzel von Tronka, with @ swarm 
of riders, grooms, and dogs, returning from the chase, dashed into the 
court. The bailiff, upon a question put by the young lord, stepped for- 
ward, and while the dogs set up a yell of ferocity at the sight of the 
stranger, related, under the most distorted colouring, how thie horee- 
dealer was importing riot and rebellion into the castle. because his black 





host declared that he was perfectly disposed to spend money for the white 
stallion, but not for acouple of cart horses, and made a movement to leave 
the court. Kohlhaas observed, that he hoped to be more fortunate in his 
lordship’s custom the next time he passed that way. He made his bow 
at the same time, and turned his horse’s head to ride off. But at this mo- 
ment the bailiff stept forward and said he understood that the horse-dealer 
could not cross the frontier without a pass. Kohlhaas tarned round, and 
asked the young Von Tronka if this regulation, which upset his whole 
trade, really existed ? The young nobleman replied, with some embarrass- 
ment of manner— 

“ Yes, Kohlhaas, you must deliver your pass; arrange all that with the 
bailiff, and go your way.” 

Kohlhaas declared that he was far from wishing to evade any existing 
orders with regard to the transit of horses. He promised to procure a pass 
at the secretary’s office ia Dresden, and begged his lordship this once, in 
consideration of his own entire ignorance of the regulation in question, to 
let him continte his journey. 

““ Well, well,” said the nobleman impatiently, as he felt the storm 
coming on again, and chilling every member of his body, “let the poor 
knave pass, Bailiff. Come!’ he called to bis companions, making 
towards the door at the same time. But the bailiff, burrying after him, 
urged that he should at least demand some security from the horse-dealer 
that this pass would be procured and paid for. The young lord paused in 
the door-way, and Kohlhaas asked what value in money or in kind he ought 
to leave behind, in security for the passage of his horses. The intendant, 
muttering something which did not reach Michael’s ears, said he might 
very well leave the two black colts. 

“ Yes,” put in the bailiff, “ that would be the best arrangement ; and 
then, as soon as the pass is redeemed, he can come when he pleases, and 
take them away.” 

Koblhaas, indignant at so cg me a demand, represented to the young 
nobleman, who stood hugging himeelf, chillily, in his mantle, that he was 
anxious to sell the black colts as soon as possible; but the latter, losing 
all patience before a blast of wind, which sent a deluge of rain and hail 
through the open door, shouted out, in order to put an end to the par- 
ley— 

“If the fellow won't leave his horses, send him back whence he came,” 
and hurried into the castle. 

The horse-dealer, who saw clearly that he must yield here to supe- 
zior force, resigned himself to the alternative—unsaddled the black colts, 
and led them into a stable pointed out to him by the bailiff. He left 
one of his men behind, charging him to take good care of the animals 
till his return. He then pursued his way, in discontented mood, with 
the rest of his cattle, towards Leipsic, where he was to arrive in time for 
the fair. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Dresden (in one of the suburbs of which 
he a house and stables for the convenience of his trade, he betook 
himself to the government office, and there learnt that, as he had at first 
suspected, the necessity for a royal pass was a mere invention. Koblhaas 
solicited, and received from the indignant officials, a written certificate of 
the illegal nature of the requirement which had been made of him at the 
chateau. He laughed within himself at the young nobleman’s cunning 
wit, although he could not well see the drift of it. Having, in the course 
of a few weeks, satisfactorily disposed of the horses he had brought with 
him, he took his way back to Tronka Castle, with no more irritation lark- 
ing in his heart than that which the frailty of humanity wi// engender on 
similar occasions. The bailiff,on being shown the government certificate, 
made no remark upon the matter, merely replying to Michael’s question, 
if he could have his horses back again, by nodding his head with a gesture 
towards the stable. In crossing the court, however, Kohlhaas bad already 
received the disagreeable intelligence that his groom had, a few days after 
he bad been left there, subjected bimeelf, by his unmannerly conduct (it was 
said), to a sound cudgelling and a forcible expulsion from the castle. He 
asked the stable-lad, who gave him this intelligence, of what the man had 
been guilty? and who had taken care of his horses in the meantime? The 
other replied, that he knew nothing about the matter. Koblhaas, bis breast 
already full of forebodings, proceeded to open the stall in which the beasts 
stood. Great was his amazement when, instead of the two sleek-coated 
blacks he had left behind him, he beheld a pair of meagre, worn jades ; 
frame-works of bone, upon which old clothes might have been hung as 
upon arailing! Mane and bair were all knotted and tangled together ; 
in short, they stood the very picture of wretchedness in the animal king- 
dom! Kohlhaas, whom the beasts recognised with a feeble neigh, 
was irritated to the last degree, and indignantly demanded what had bap- 
pened to his horses? The stable-boy, who stood beside him, replied that 
nothing had happened to them, that they had always bad the suitable al- 
lowance of fodder, ‘but that, as it was barvest-time, and there was a defi- 
ciency of draught-cattle, they had been used a little in the fields. Kohl- 
haas swore a bit at his shameless and evidently preconcerted piece of in- 
justice ; but, in the consciousness of his own impotence, he swallowed his 
wrath, and was already preparing to quit this robbers’ nest with his two 
beasts, when the bailiff, attracted by the discussion, came up and asked 
what was the matter? 

“ What is the matter!” replied Michael. “Who gave the Baron von 





colts had been used a little in the harvest, and now (added the bailiff with 
scoffing laughter) the fellow actually refused to recognise the beasts as 
his own. 

Koblhaas here broke in—‘ These, noble sir, are indeed not the same 
horses, which were worth thirty gilders when I left them here! I demand 
my colts, my sound and well fed colts, again!” 

The young lord’s cheek grew pale with rage. He dismounted, and said, 
“If the d——d idiot will not take the horses back, let bim leave them, 
and go to the devil if he pleases, Come along, Fred, Hans!” he added, 
shaking the dust from his clothes; “and hark, knaves, bring us wine, 
and speedily !”’ 

So saying, he entered the castle. Michael now declared, that be would 
sooner call the knacker, and let his horses be flayed and given to the dogs, 
than lead them back to Kohlhaas-bridge in the state in which they were. 
And, leaving the two colts standing in the middle of the court, he ae 
upon bis steed and rode off, vowing that he would find means to have jus- 
tice yet. 

ite was already spurring along the road to Dresden, when the recollec- 
tion of bis servant man, and the charges brought against him at the castle, 
made him slacken his pace. Before he had proceeded a thousand paces 
further, the conviction that it would be better, and more just, to hear first 
this man’s history of the transaction, became so strong, that he turned his 
horse round, and resumed bis way homewards. His sense of justice, tu- 
tored by an accurate knowledge of the world and its errors, made bim 
disposed, in spite of the insults he bad received, to look upon the loss of 
bis horses as a species of retributive punishment, if the conduct of bis ser- 
vant had really been culpable as the bailiff described it. On the other 
hand, a feeling not less to bis credit strengthened iteelf as he rode on, and 
gathered at every resting-place some fresh instance of petty — exer- 
cised on travellers by the inmates of Tronkenburg. This feeling told him, 
that if the whole occurrence was (as appearances seemed to # it) a 
preconcerted plot, it was his duty to society to strive, with all his foree, 
to obtain compensation for the injury done him, and thus insure bis fel- 
low citizens against any similar injusie for the future. 

No sooner had he arrived at Kohlhaas-bridge, embraced bis faithful 
wife Elizabeth, and kissed his children, who clomb upon his knees, than 
he asked after Hans the groom ; and whether anything had yet been heard 
of bim. 

“ Yes, dearest Michael,” replied Elizabeth ; “ only imagine, this poor 
Hans, unfortunate man, returned here about a fortnight ago in a — 
plight, so severely beaten that he can, even now, scarcely draw bis th 
freely. We put him to bed (the poor fellow was spitting blood by cup- 
fuls), and received an account, of whieh none of us could make anything, 
of his mishap ; how he had been left by you at the Tronkenbarg wi 
some horses which were not permitted to pass the frontier, and how he 
bad been forced to leave the castle by the most shameful maltreatment, 
without the possibility of his bringing the horses away with him.” 

“ Indeed !” said Kohlhaas, undoing bis cloak ; “ is he recovered yet?” 

“ With the exception of the spitting of blood,” replied his wife. “ he is 
now doing pretty well. I wanted to send off another man to the Tronken- 
burg to take care of the borses until your return thither; for as Hans has 
always shown binfself a lover of truth, and indeed as faithful a servant as 
any we ever had, I could not suppose, especially when there was eo much 
in his condition to corroborate his story, that he bad been separated from 
his charge in any other way than that described. But he conjured me not 
to trast any one in that robbers’ nest, and to let the horses go, unicss I 
wished to sacrifice 4 man for them.” - 

“Is the poor fellow still a-bed?”’ asked Kohlbaas, as he unloosed the 
comforter from his neck. 

“No; he has been able to go about a little for some days past,” replied 
she, adding, that her husband would see that the groom’s account would 
prove to be correct, and that this was only another instance of the despotic 
acts practised upon travellers, for some time past, from the walls of the 
Tronkenburg. 

“I mast first assure myself well of this,” replied Koblhaas. “Call the 
man to me, Elizabeth, if be is up; and eo saying he settled himself in 
his easy chair, while bis wife, rejoiced at the calmness of his manner, went 
in search of the groom. 

“ What was this bebaviour of yours at the Tronkenburg?” asked Kobl- 
baas, as Eliza and Hans entered the room together ; “I am not altogether 
pleased with what I hear of you.” 

The groom, whose pallid face flushed at these words, was silent fora 
moment ; at length he replied— 

~ You are right there, master ; for I had the weakness, because I heard 
a child ery in it, to fling into the Elbe a match which, at the suggestion 
of Providence, I carried about me to set the robbers’ nest on fire. Let 
God's lightning consume the place, thought J—I at least will not do it.” 

Koblhaas, surprised, asked, “ How then, did you sabject yourself to be 
turned out of the house?” . 

“ By a bad habit I have of endeavouring always to merit the trustof 
pon a rc replied the groom, wiping the perspiration from his 

; “but what is done n 
your horses from being worked to 
still too young for labour, aud 
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Kohihaas, endeavouring to conceal his perturbation, replied that he had 
not spoken the strict truth, inasmuch as the horses had, at the beginning 
of the last spring, been run a little in harness. “ You might, moreover,” 
he added, “ have shown yourself more obliging, once or twice, at least, if 
there was really a deficiency of draught for the harvest at the castle, 
where you were, you must recollect, a sort of a guest. 

“ And that is just what I did, sir,” replied Hans. “ I thought withia 
myself, when I saw the black faces they put on, that a little exercise 
could do the animals no harm; so, on the third morning, | yoked them 
to the waggon myself and brought in three good loads of corn.” 

Kohihaas, whose breast was beginning to heave with indignation, bent 
bis bead to conceal the play of his features, and remarked, * Nobody 
mentioned a word about that to me, Hans.” 

The groom asseverated that such was the simple truth. ‘‘ The untwan 
nerly conduct I am charged with,” he said, “ consisted solely in my hav- 
ing refused to put the horses under the waggon again immediately after 
they had had their feed; and in my having replied to the bailiff and in- | 
tendant, when they suggested to me to help my self to fodder, and put the 
money you had left me to purchase it, into my own puree, that * / was an 
honest man, which was more than many a richer one could say —turbe | 
ing my back upon them, as I said so.” 

“ But, at any rate,” rejoined Kohlbaas, “ 
were expelled from the castle ’”’ 

“ No, master,” answered the groom, bitterly; “ it was fora far more | 
outrageous action! That same evening the horses of two cavaliers, who 
arrived on a visit, were led into the stable, and mine tarned out and tied 
to the door-post ; and when I took the animals out of the hand of the bai- 
liff who placed them there, and asked him where | were to be housed | 
now? he pointed out to me a pigsty built up with lathe and boards 
against the castle wall!”’ 


it was not for this that you | 








fhe Albion. 


suit, to say nothing of its decision. After having several times re-| 
newed bis application to the tribunal, he wrote confidentially to bis advo- | 
cate, begging to know the motive of so extraordinary adelay. He re- | 
ceived for answer, that a notification from a higher quarter had caused 

the complaint to be definitively rejected. In reply to bis astonished re- | 
quest to be informed of the reason of thie, the advocate intimated to him | 
that young Baron von Tronka was related to two noblemen of the same | 
name—Henry and Christopher von Tronka—one of whom held the office | 
of cup-bearer, and the other that of chamberlain, at court. He advised | 
him, moreover, abandoning all further thought of law, to endeavour to 

obtain posseseion again of bis horses, which the young Von Tronka, at | 
that moment in the capital. had it seemed directed his servants to con- 
sign to him on application. He concluded with begging him, in case he | 
was not disposed to content himself with this course, at least to provide 
himeelf with another legal adviser, and exempt Aim from further commis- 
sions in the business. 

Koblbaas happened to be at Brandenburg, when this letter reached hin. | 
The town-captain ( Sfadthanptmann), Henry von Geusau, within whose | 
jurisdiction Kohlhaas- bridge lay, was just t.en occupied in establishing | 
several charitable institutions for the sick and the poor. Among these, 
his immediate attention was given to the fitting up of a minera) spring, 
existing in a neighbouring village, and enjoying areputation for sanatory 
virtues, in cases of infirmity of the chest, which the future ill-justified. 
As he was well acquainted with Kohlhaas, with whom he had had frequent 
dealings, he permitted Hans, the groom (still suffering from a painful and 
obstructed respiration, consequent on the ill-treatment he had received at 
the Tronkenburg), to try the effects of the little spring, which had already 
been roofed in and enclosed. The town-captain, it so happened, was giv- 
ing some directions to the doctor, close by the bath in which Kohlhass bad 
just laid Hans, when the horse-dealer received, by a messenger from his 


“ You mean,” interrupted Koblbaas, that it was such a miserable place | wife, this letter from his Dresden advocate, giving sucha sad blow toall his 


that it resembled rather a pigsty than a stable.” 

* It was a pigsty, sir,” replied Hans, “ a veritable pigsty, in which the 
pigs were kept ; and where | myself could not stand upright.” 

“ Probably it was impossible to find any other shelter for the blacks,” 
remarked Kohlhaas; * the cavaliers’ horses had, to a certain extent, the 

ence.”’ 

“ It is true,”’ replied the groom in a more subdued tone, “ that there was 
not mach room to spare. e had seven cavaliers, in all, lodged in the 
castle. If you had been in the young lord’s place, you would have set 
everything right, by crowding up the horses a little more together. I of- 
fered to hire a stall down at the village, bat the bailiff vowed that it was 
his duty to keep your blacks under bis own eyes, and that I must not pre- 
sume to leave the castle with them.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Koblhaas; “ and what did you do then?” 

* As the intendant assured me that the two guests were merely to stay 
that night at the castle, I led the poor beasts into the sty, and made the 
best of it. But the following day passed without thinning our numbers ; 
and on the third morning I was given to understand that the youngsters 
would probably remain some wecks.’”’ 

* Well, Hans,” said Kohihaas, “ I will wager, after all, that the pigsty 
a not turn out so bad as you imagined when you first put your nose 

to it.’ 

“ That is trae,” replied the man : “ when I had cleaned the place out a 
little, we managed to get on pretty well. I contrived to give the horses 
room to stand upright during the day-time, removing the boards from 
above in the morning, and laying them on again at night. The poor ani- 
mals stretched their necks out through the roof, like a couple of geese, 
thinking, I dare say, of Koblhaas-bridge, or any other place where they 
had found better quarters.”’ 

* Well, now, tell me how on earth you came to be turned away ?”’ de- 
manded Michael. 

* Because, sir, they wanted to get rid of me, and for no other reason; 
because, as long as I was there, they could not work the horses to death, 
as they wished todo. In the yard and in the servants’ hall they gave me 
nothing but black looks, and when I took no notice of this, they invented 
a pretext of their own, and kicked me out.” 

* Bat what was this pretext?’’ exclaimed Kohlhaas, “ since pretext 
there was.’ ‘ 

“ Oh, @ most just one, sir, as you sball hear!” answered Hans. “ On 
the evening of the third day after my move into the pigsty, I led the 
horses out, and wanted as they had got very dirty, to take them down to 
the river and give them a swim. Well, I had scarcely reached the gate- 
a of the castle, when I heard the bailiff and the intendant, with the 
stable-boys and the hounds, all rushing after me, shouting out, ‘ Stop, 
thief? Stop, gallowsbird!’ as if they were possessed. The gatekeeper 
placed himself before me, and when | asked bim and the troop of madmen 
who were at my heels, ‘ What was the matter now?’’ ‘ What’s the mat- 
ter? replied the bailiff, seizing the bridles of my two blacks; where are 
you off with these horses, you scamp?’ * Where?’ said I. * Why blood 
and thunder! to give them a swim to be sure; do you suppose that I 
t’ ‘To give them a swim!’ cried the bailiff. ‘I'll teach you, you 
rogue, to swim back to Kohlhaas-bridge on the highway!’ and with that 
he and the intendant, who had a gripe of my leg, pitched me, with a jerk, 
off the horse, and I measured my length in the mud. ‘ Murder! thieves’ 
shouted I; ‘ let me have the collars and the horse-cloths which I have left 
in the stable, with a bundle of linen.’ But be and the stable-boys, while 
the intendant led off the horses, set upon me with kicks, and whips, and 
cudgels, until I sank down half dead behind the castle gate. ‘ Robbers!’ 
shouted I, as soon as I could get upon my feet again—* where are you off 
with my horses?’ * Out of the castle-yard, you blackguard!’ screamed 
the bailit!— hey, Cwsar! hey, Carlo! at him, Spitz!’—and immediately 
more than a dozen of the hounds rushed upon me. By good luck there 
was a hedge close at hand—I tore a stake out of it, and stretched 
three of the dogs in a trice dead at my feet. But the smart of the flesh- 
wounds I received from the others forced me to give way a little, and be- 
fore I could recover my ground again, a whistle called the hounds back 
into the yard, the gates were slammed upon me, the bolts drawn, and I 
found myself, half-dead with fatigue and loss of blood, shut out of the cas- 
tle for good.” 

Kohinaas, whose face had grown paler and paler during this recital, 
here remarked, with feigned malice— 

“ Did it never enter your head to quit the place on the sly, Hans? 
Come, confess, the pigsty was not altogether to your liking ; you remem- 
bered that you were better off in the stable at Koblhaas-bridge ?”’ 

* By God's lightning!” exclaimed Hans, indignantly, “ I left my col- 
lars and borse-cloths, and a bandle of shirts behind me in that cursed sty. 
And at least I should have had the wit to carry off with me the three 
gilders which I had tied up in the red silk neck-kerchief, and hidden in 
the manger! Hell and the devil, master! If you speak thus to me, 
what would I not give if I could but light again the match which I flung 
into the Elbe.” 

* Come, come!” said Kohlhaas, “I spoke but in jest, my friend. Every 
word that you have told me I believe. After supper, when my wife and 
I talk over our affairs together, I will decide what is to be done in the 
business. I am sorry, indeed, that it should have gone so ill with you in 
my service. Now go, Hans! go to bed ; get yourself a flask of wine, and 
be of good cheer, for you may depend upon it that we will have justice 
done you yet for all this!” 

So saying, he proceeded to take a note of the articles left by his man 
in the pigsty ; demanded of Hans the value be placed upon them, and 
then, shaking him by the hand, dismissed him to bed. 

At supper he narrated to his wife the whole course of the affair in all 
its details, mentioning to her his determination to demand redress, through 
the public tribunals, for the injustice done him. Elizabeth, to his intinite 
satisfaction, heartily approved of thisdecision. “ Other travellers,”’ she 
remarked, * less patient than he was, might be exposed to similar treat- 
ment atthiscastle. Besides, it was a holy work to put a check to disor- 
ders such as these. For her part she was perfectly ready to contribute her 
share towards the expenses which the prosecution of the lawsuit might bring 
upon him.” Koblbaas called her “ bis courageous little wife ;"’ passed 
the remainder of that and all the following day in the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of her society and of the caresses of bis children, and, as soon as his 
affairs would permit, set out again for Dresden, in order to lay his com- 
plaint before the tribunals of that town. Here, with the assistance of an 
advocate of his acquaintance, he drew up a petition, minutely detailing 
the injustice, to which he, as well as his servant, had been subjected on 
the part of the Baron Wenzel von Tronka. He prayed for the suit- 
able punishment of the same, the restoration of bis horses in their ori- 
ginal condition, and full compensation for the damage suffered by himself 
and by his groom. Kohlhaas was by no means destitute of friends in the 
metropolis, who promised to back his cause with energy. The extensive 
trade which he carried on had given him the acquaintance, and his rigid 
honesty had won him the esteem of the most notable men of the land. He 
dined several times, sanguine of success, at the table of his advocate (him- 
self a man of reputation) ; deposited asum of money with him for the ex- 
penses of the process, and pefectly at rest as to the result, returned, after 
the lapse of a few weeks, back to his wife and to Koblhaas-bridge, 


hopes of redress. Von Geusau remarked the tear of wounded pride which 
Kohlbass let fall upon the open communication, and approaching, asked 
him in a kind tone, what the news was which had thus affected him. The 
horse-dealer, without reply, handed him the letter. The worthy noble- 
man, who was already informed of the disgraceful act of injustice prac- 
tised at the Tronkenburg, from the effects of which poor Hans lay there, 
in danger, perhaps, of bis life, clapt him on the shoulder, and told him he 
must not be down-hearted ; that he would himself lend a hand to have 
him righted. By his direction, Kohlhaas waited upon him that same even- 
ing at the citadel. Von Geusau told him that his proper course would 
be to draw up a petition, with a brief notice of the occurrence, to the 
Elector of Brandenburg, enclosing the advocate’s letter along with it; 
and invoking the prince’s protection, on occasion of the tyrannical act to 
which he had been subjected on the Saxon territory. He promised to have 
this petition placed in the hands of the Elector, at the same time with a 
packet from himself, which was just about to be despatched, assuring Kohl- 
haas, that if unforseen obstacles did not arise, the document would find 
its way to the Elector of Saxony, and secure him an impartial hearing at 
the tribunal of Dresden, in spite of the intrigues of Von Tronka and his 
allies. Kohlhaas, overjoyed, thanked the town-captain from his heart for this 
new proof of his benevolence, remarking that he only regretted not having 
instituted his lawsuit at Berlin, from the first, instead of at Dresden. After 
he had gotten his petition duly drawn up in the secretary’s office of the 
municipality, the horse-desler returned home to Kohlhass-bridge, more 
sanguine than ever as to the issue of his cause. He had, however, within 
a few weeks the grief to learn, through a counsellor on his way to Pots- 
dam, that the Elector had handed over the petition to his chancellor, 
Count Kahlheim, and that this latter, instead of transmitting it directly 
to the court at Dresden, had first applied to Von Tronka himself, for more 
detailed information in the matter. The counsellor, who seemed to have 
been specially entrusted with the conveyance of this intelligence, could 
give no satisfactory answer to the natural question, “‘ Why such a course 
had been pursued ?’’ He merely added, that the town-captain had charged 
him to recommend patience to the petitioner ; seemed pressed to continue 
his journey, and only at the conclusion of their brief conference, let fall a 
few words which revealed to Kohlhaas the fact, that Count Kahlheim was 
connected by marriage with the house of Von Tronka. Kohlhaas, who 
bad lost all interest in his trade and his farm—nay, almost in his wife and 
children—passed the next month in gloomy anticipation of the new fail- 
ure that awaited him. Exactly as he had expected, at the expiration of 
that period, Hans, who had found some benefit from his baths, returned 
from Brandenburg, the bearer of a voluminous rescript, accompanied by 
a few lines from the town-captain, expressing his regret that he could do 
nothing in this business, and advising Kohlhaas to re-demand his horees 
at the Tronkenburg, and abandon all farther proceedings in the matter. 
The rescript, dated from the chancellor’s office, purported that “ the peti- 
tioner was, in the opinion of the Dresden tribunal, a frivolous litigant ; 


withhold them from him; he had but to send to the castle and fetch them 
away, or give the baron notice where they should be forwarded to him : 
but, in any case, let him spare the Chancery Court for the future similar 
idle applications,” Kohlhaas, who cared nothing about the horses, and 
would have been equally annoyed for a couple of dogs, literally foamed 
with rage when he perused thisdocument. At every sound that reached 
him from the road, he hurried to the window, his heart swelling within 
him, in the expectation of seeing the baron’s servants entering his gate to 
restore him his starved and jaded colts! It was the only occasion in which 
his well-regulated mind had abandoned itself to sentiments of rage and 
indignation. A fewdays later he received the information, from an ac- 
quaintance who had passed the castle, that his horses where employed 
upon the young lord’s estate with the other beasts of the farm. In the 
midst of the grief which he felt at the thought of so much injustice reign- 
ing in the world, he could not refrain from a feeling of satisfaction to find 
order in some degree restored to his own breast—to the world within——by 
this announcement. -He invited a neighbour of his, a farmer who had 
long nursed the desire of rounding hisestate by the purchase of Kohlhaas’s 
contiguous property, to come and see him. As soon as he could turn the 
conversation that way, he asked him what he would give for his Branden- 
burg and Saxony possessions, house and land, fixtures and all, just as they 
were? His wife grew pale at these words. She turned away, and rais- 
ing up in her arms their yoangest child, who was playing on the ground 
beside her, pressed him to her bosom, throwing glances. full of terror, 
upon the horse-merchant and a paper he held in his hand. The farmer, 
regarding Kohlhaas, with amazement, asked what had led him thus sud- 
denly to such a strange resolve. The horse-dealer replied, with as much 
cheerfulness as he could assume, that the idea of disposing of his farm on 
the banks of the Havel was not altogether a new one, as they had already 
more than once discussed the subject together ; that his house in the en- 
virons of Dresden was, so to speak, a mere appendage to the former, and 
that, in short, if the farmer was disposed to take both tenaments together 
as they were offered, he was perfectly ready to conclude the bargain at 
once with him. Kohlhaas-bridge, he added with a forced smile, was not 
the world ; there might be objects in life in comparison with which the 
duties of regulating a household were but of secondary importance ; in 
fact, his mind was bent upon great undertakings, of which perhaps he 
would soon hear something. The farmer, re-assured, remarked jokingly 
to Elizabeth, who was showering kisses upon the face of her child, that he 
tancied her husband would not require payment on the spot, laid his bat 
and stick upon the table, and took the paper which the horse-dealer held 
towards him to peruse. Kohlhaas, bending forward, told him that it was 
a conditional contract of sale, not becoming final until a month from its 
date: he pointed out that the document was complete in everything ex- 
cept the signatures, and the insertion of the sums to be agreed upon, as 
well for the purchase as for the redemption of the property, in case he re- 
ceeded from his orginal resolution within the stipulated time ¢ and again 
gaily invited him to make an offer, assuring him that he would be satisfied 
with any reasonable terms. Elizabeth, meanwhile, was pacing up and 
down the room with a hurried step; so violently did her breast heave, 
that the kerchief, to which her child clung, threathened every moment to 
drop from her shoulders. The farmer remarked that he had no means 
whatever of judging of the value of the tenement of Dresden ; whereupon 
Koblhaas, producing some letters which has passed between himself and 
the former owner on the occasion of its purchase, replied, that he esti- 
mated it at 100 gold florins, although, as the documents exhibited would 
prove, it had cost him nearly halfas much again. The farmer, who had 
carefully perused the contract, and found that perfect freedom was secured 
to the purchaser also, in case he should desire to withdraw, here remarked, 
half decided upon acceptance, that at any rate the stud of horses would be 
of no use to him ; but when Koblhaas replied that he did not mean to in- 
clude the horses in the bargain, and that he wished moreover to reserve for 
himself some weapons whic were in the armoury, his guest after hem- 
ming and hawing a littie, repeated an offer which he had once made half in 
jest, during a morning’s walk, and which, to tell the truth, was considerably 
below the real value of the property. Kohlhaas pushed the inkstand 
towards him. The farmer who could scarcely credit his senses, asked him 
if he was serious, and on Kotthaas demanding, with some impatience, if 
he thought be was merely making game of him, he took the pen with 





Months, however, away, and the year had closed before he 


received any intelligence from Saxony, even of the institution of his 





rather a perplexed look, and signed the deed ; at the same time he cross- 
ed out all that passage which related to the forfeit payable in case the 


the nobleman with whom the horses had been left, did not, in any way,- 
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seller retracted ; bound hiameelf to an advance of 100 gold florins on the 
mortgage of the Dresden tenement, which he refused to buy upentirely, 
and altered the period allowed for receding from the contract to twe 
months instead of one. The horse-dealer, released of bie care, shook his 
guest heartily by the hand, and after agreeing that one-fourth of the pur- 
chase-money was to be paid down at once, and the remainder deposited 
within three months in the Hamburg Bank he called for wine, to make 
good cheer over-a business so happily despatched. When the servant gir! 
came in with the decanters, be bade ber tell Sternbald, the groom, to sad- 
dle the bay immediately, as he had some affairs which called him to the 
capital. He gave his guest to understand, at the same time, that on his 
return he would speak more openly with him of his designs, which, forthe 
moment, must be kept secret. Filling their glasses, he then carelessly 
asked what was the latest news of the Turks and Poles (then at war) ; 
enveloped the former in endless conjectures on the politics of the day, and 
drank a final bumper to the good success of their business. After this the 
farmer rose, and bade him farewell. 

As soon as the guest had left the room, Elizabeth fell on her knees be- 
fore him. 

“If you ever,” she exclaimed, “ gave a place in your heart to me and 
the children I have borne you; if we are not for the future, God only 
knows wherefore, thrust out from all share in your love, tell me, I con- 
jure you, what all these fearful preparations mean? = = 

“ Nothing, my darling wife,” replied Koblhaas, “which, in the present 
aspect of affairs, need alarm you. I have received a rescript. in which ] 
am told that my complaint against the Baron Wenzel von Tronka is friv- 
olous and vexatious; and as it is evident that there is some misunder 
standing in the case, I have made up my mind to present my petition on 
the subject personally to the sovereign.” . we 

“ But why sell your house ?” exclaimed his wife, rising from her knees. 

“ Because,” replied Kobibaas, pressing her tenderly to his bosom, “I 
cannot consent, dearest Elizabeth, to remain the denizen of a country in 
which my just rights are denied me. Better be a dog than a man, if Il am 
to be thus trodden under foot. My own wife thinks here, I feel persuaded, 
just as Ido.” 

“ And how dost thou know,” asked Elizabeth gently, “that thy rights 
will be denied thee? Ifthou approachest the sovereign respectfully, as 
becometh thee, with thy supplication in hand, how knowest thou that thou 
wilt be pushed aside, or that a hearing will be refused thee ?”’ 

“Tn that case,” replied her husband, “if my fears are groundless, the 
house is not sold. Our prince himeelf is, 1 know well, a just man ; and if 
I could but succeed in reaching his person, across the ring of courtiers who 
surrounded him, I doubt not that I should win me speedy justice. and return 
happy and content, before the week is up, to thee and to my occupations. 
And then,” he added, kissing her forehead, “ all I could ask more were to 
pass the remainder of my life thus by thy side! But at any rate,” he re- 
sumed, it is advisable that I should be prepared for every event ; therefore 
is it my wish that you should, if possible, leave home for a short time, and 
take the children with you to Schwerin. where you know you have an in- 
vitation of long standing to pass some days with your aunt.” 

“How!” exclaimed Elizabeth; “send me to Schwerin! me and the 
children across the frontier to Schwerin !”"—and terror choked her utter- 
ance. 

“ Certainly,” replied Kohlhass, calmly, “ and that, if it may be, at once 
in order that no extraneous considerations may distract me from the steps 
I am determined to take in this affair.” 

“ Ob, lunderstand you now!” exclaimed Elizabeth, flinging herself upon 
a chair, and bursting into tears. “ Horses and arms! that is all you want 
now ; the rest he who will may take!” ’ 

“Dearest Elizabeth!’ said Kohlhaas, affected, “ what art thou doing? 
God has blessed me with wife, and children, and fortune ; must I to-day, 
for the first time, regret His bounty ?”’ 

He sat himself down beside her, and the true-hearted woman, touched 
by these words, fell blushing upon his neck. 

“Tell me,” said he, smoothing the disordered curls away from her brow, 
“what shall I do? Shall I go to the Tronkenburg to beg my horses back 
from the proud baron, mount them, and ride them back here ?” 

Elizabeth dared not say, as her heart said, “ yes! yes! yes!’’—she shook 
her head weeping, pressed closer to his side, and covered his breast with 
warm kisses, 

“ Well, then!” exclaimed Kohlhaas, if thou feelest as I, that to follow 
my trade as I have hitherto followed it, I must have justice done me first, 
give me the liberty of action which is necessary for me to obtain that jus- 
tice.’ 

So saying, he stood up and told the groom, who here entered to an- 
nounce that the bay horse was saddled, that, on the following morning, 
the black also must be harnessed, to carry his wife and children to 
Schwerin. 

Elizabeth then said that an idea had just struck her. Drying the tears 
from her eyes, she approached her husband, who had sat down to his desk, 
and asked him if he would give her the petition, and let her go to Berlin, 
in his place, to present it to the Elector? 

Kohlhaas, relieved on more than one account by the turn thus taken, 
drew her to him and said—‘ My darling wife, that is impossible! The 
sovereign is numerously surrounded, and many are the vexations to which 
those are exposed who seek to come near him.” 

Elizabeth replied that it was, ina thousand ways, easier for a woman to 
surmount such obstacles than for a man. 

“Give me the petition,” she repeated, “and if your only, wish is to 
know that it,is actually in the Prince’s hands, trust to me ; he shall receive 
it, I promise you!” 

Kohlhass, who had had numberless proofs both of her courage and of 
her tact, demanded how she hoped to accomplish this engagement? 

Elizabeth, looking down with a blush, replied that the castellian of the 
electoral palace had, in former times, when he was in service at Schwerin, 
been a suitor for her hand ; and that, although he was now married and 
the father of a family, still he had not forgotten her ; in short, her husband 
might safely leave it to her to take advantage of this and many other cir- 
cumstances, which it would occupy too much time to detail at that mo- 
ment. 

Kohlhass kissed her joyfully, said that he accepted her offer, pointed 
out to her that, if she could get herself invited on a visit to the wife of the 
castellain, she would be able to see the sovereign in his palace itself; gave 
her the petition ; had the black horse put to the car, and sent her off, well 
wrapped up, under the charge of Sternbald, his trusty groom. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





BIRTH OF PLANTS. 


The Vegetable World bears inscribed upon its glorious front, a three- 
fold purpose. The first, implies that which Emerson would delight to call 
the culinary use of plants. Under this aspect we regard the plant as 
ministering to the sustenance of the whole animal world, and above all, 
of mankind : not alone furnishing the basis of the existence of the human 
race, but affording the materials for boundless appliances of comfort and 
convenience. This material relation of the vegetable world, although 
most important, socially considered, «sthetically must be regarded as the 
meanest ; since it ultimately concerns the animal requirements of each 
individual, however much these may be glossed over by refinement. Far 
more lofty is the part which the plant world plays in the regulation of the 
all-embracing operations of the universe. The scorched and rainless de- 
solation of the Sahara, and the overflowing wealth of vitality in the humid 
forests of the gorgeously clothed tropics, partly owe their characteristic 
peculiarities to the action of the plant creation. Varying states of cli- 
mate, dry or humid atmosphere, parched or moist soil, scanty or abundant 
development of animal, and especially of human, life, in the mass, find 
their mastering conditions in the nature and extent of local vegetation. 
Herein the vegetable world is related to the well-being and actual exist- 
ence of whole races, and the great physical features of entire regions. 

But the most sublime and exalted mission of the vegetable creation is 
as the material interpreter of the spiritual, the veil which conceals but 
yet declares the mighty Author and Sustainer—the gorgeous tapestry of 
God's great temple; the emblem of the Eternal, teaching us to look for 
the permanent through the mutable and fleeting. The spiritual ordinance 
of eternal being is nobly symbolised to us in the immutable law of vegeta- 
ble nature, which decrees that death shall proceed out of life, and life out 
of death ; that the living animal shall feed its vitality upon the dead 
plant, and the living plant upon the dead animal; that decomposition 
shall be but the commencement of recomposition ; and putrefaction but 
the grmdol of renewed production. 

“For though to every dranght of vital breath, 
Renewed throughout the bounds of earth or ocean, 
The melancholy gates of death 
Respond with sympathetic motion ; 

Though all that feeds on nether air, 
Howe’er magnificent or fair, 

Grows but to perish and entrust 

Its rnins to their kindred dust ; 

Yet, by the Almighty's ever-during care 
Her procreant vigils nature keeps 








Amid the unfathomable deeps, 
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And saves the peopled fields of earth 
From dread of emptiness or dearth.” 


1854. 





The inexhaustible fertility of the vegetable world affords matter for | 


rofound wonder and admiration to the naturalist. Does a volcanic is- 
and rise from the ocean, bare and devoid of aught that can allure man to 
take up his habitation on its soil, or that can furnish food for his susten- 


ance or implements for his use, yet when years have rolled on, it will be 
covered by a peculiar form of vegetation, to which will succeed others | 


more perfect ; and the sun that glared upon a smoking rocky mass may 
smile upon an earthly paradise. What have been the weapons which na- 
ture has here employed to battle against want and desolation, to cast out 


death and implant the germs of life? The waves have wafted the seeds | 


of vegetation, and the winds have carried them on their wings. Strangely 


fashioned insects and brilliantly plumed birds have paused in their flight | 


to wonder or to rest, and, pursuing their careless way, have left precious 
traces of their visit—the seeds of a teeming host of plants. 
‘* Thus in the earth, in water, and in air, 
In moisture and in drought, in heat and cold, 
Thousands of germs their energies unfold.” 

To us, then, it is of the deepest interest to investigate the means by 
which the limits of the vegetable kingdom are extended, and the multipli- 
eation of plants is effected. And even if the relation which this all-im- 
portant process bears to the life of the universe were less lofty than we 
have seen it to be, the phenomena accompanying it might well arrest our 
attention. The function of reproduction is performed in all flowering 
plants, by the aid of the blossom. In nature everything has a meaning 
and a purpose: nothing which is superfluous or useless finds a place in its 
economy ; even the flowers—that calm race, all loveliness and tranquillity, 
without passion or pain, desire or disappointment, whose life is beauty 
and whose breath is perfume—are destined to play no idle part in the 
workshop of nature. To them is committed the task of perpetuating ve- 
getable existence: upon their active industry depends the life of every 
bird that soars in air, of every beast that stalks across the plain, of every 
insect that crawls over the surface of the earth ; the life of man himself; 
the very existence of the universe as at present constituted. Well may 
we ask with Tennyson, 


** Who is it that could live an hour 
if Nature put not forth her power 
About the opening of a flower?” 


Displaying in their form and essence an union of the sweetest utilita- 
rianism with the most ideal beauty, the flowers preside over the birth of 
the plants under conditions giving rise to fancies that have fed the ima- 
gination of generations of poets, and have inspired the gravest botanical 

hilosophers of former ages with pleasant thoughts. Many hundred years 

ave passed since it was first noticed that in several species of plants two 
differing forms are developed, and that the one plant never perfects its 
seed, unless an individual of the other kind flowers simultaneously in its 
vicinity. Thus, Pliny and Theophrastus relate that the country people 
hung flowering branches of one kind of date on two boughs of the other, 
in order to secure full crops: and Keempfer recounts that an inroad of 
Turks into Bassora was checked by the felling of all the date trees of one 
kind ; when the others refused to bear fruit. Yet more romantic is the 
account furnished us by the Italian Micheli, of the Vallisneria spiralis, an 
inhabitant of the rivers. Here the flowers of the one kind float on the 
water, those of the other are bound to the bottom of the river, until at the 
period of flowering they burst from their bondage, float up to the object of 
their affection, exchange a gentle kiss of love, and are borme away by the 
ripping wavelet soon to breathe out their life—fit emblems of the ardent 
lover, consumed by inward flame, and expiring even at the moment when 
he has attained the consummation of his vows. Alas, that earnest trath- 
loving Science should step in to crush this graceful fabric of the imagina- 
tion, to strip this history of all its glowing passion, and all its mystery of 
almost human love! And yet we bave no real cause for lamentation. 
The highest truth is in itself the highest poetry. The simple but eternal 
and therefore sublime traths which science substitutes for the visionary 
beauties of the human imagination, far transcend the inventions of the 
greatest masters of poetry. In the place of isolated and mysterious facts, 
without visible connection or harmony, it has given us all-embracing prin- 
ciples, and has furnished us with a mastery which will unlock the secret 
chambers of Nature, and enable us to behold all her operations, regulated 
by an universal frame of laws. 

The minute vegetable cell, artificer of the world of plants, here again 
comes before us, as the agent by which the marvels of reproduction are 
effected. Not only is every increase of mass the result of the develop- 
ment of one cell from another ; but, in propagation, as we here understand 
it, consisting in the separation of new forms of individual life, the cell is 
equally the efficient instrament. Within those beautiful thread-like struc 
tures in the flower which delight us by their endless wealth of form and 
colour, are developed a definite number of single free and unconnected 
cells, invested with an almost indestructible yellow substance which as- 
sumes the most elegant forms. By the influence of each one of these cells, 
—hollow cells they are called—a perfect individual is to be produced, a 
new plant is to arise. In the centre, either of the same flower, or of an- 
other flower on the same, or a different plant—and on the variations in 
this particular the Linnwan system of classification was founded—is seen 
a little pear-like body, from which a fannel-shaped tube is prolonged up- 
ward. In the cavity of this pear—the germen of botanists—are deve- 
loped little seed-buds, each containing one large cell, the embryo sac 
which itself produces the germ cells—the elements of future plants. At 
the period of flowering, the globular pollen cells fall upon the orifice of 
the tube, but they cannot pass through, for the tube is wondrous small, 
and now they may be seen to elongate into a long thread, pierce the seed- 
bud, arrive at the embryonal sac, and by their magic touch arouse the 
germ-cell to active life, inducing in it a further cell-formation by which a 
seed is produced that becomes capable of carrying on a separate existence. 
Thus the poets may still retain their ideal fictions if they are so minded. 
They may sing of the triumph of the plant-cell over material nature, a 
mere contact becoming dynamic and suffering for the production of a new 
germ of separate being. They may still fable the flower-bearing plant as 
celebrating by a kiss the most beautiful act of its renewal. 

The scientific value of the discovery of vegetable reproduction by a pe- 
culiar cell-formation can hardly be estimated by one unacquainted with 
the previous state of vegetable and animal physiology. The establish- 
ment of this great law has explained what was incomprehensible; it has 
made brilliant with the light of truth, regions of science formerly dark 
with doubt; it has imposed order upon a shapeless chaos of confused!y 
observed phenomena. By its aid we are enabied to distinguish between 
the reproduction of individuals and what may be called their continua 
tion. For the former, is requisite, as we have seen, the dynamizing influ- 
ence of a cell of one kind over a cell of another kind—of the sperm-cell 
over the germ-cell; the latter process, cobsisting in the multiplication 
of the original cell by division--a realisation of the old paradox—occurs 
when we break off a slip from a tree, and from this develope a perfect 
plant. Here, growth takes place solely in virtue of the characteristic 
power which the individual cell possesses of forming new cells in its inte- 
rior, which grow and arrange themselves comformably to the vesicle 
from which they originate. The gardener, in grafting and budding, avails 
himeelf practically of this attribute of the cell, otherwise essential as the 
meaus of growth in every plaut. We especially wish to distinguish this 
fanction from the propagation ; it is of the highest importance to the stu- 
dent that he should perceive the radical difference between the two pro- 
cesses ; and we insist on it the more, bere, in the hope that, some readers 
of these pages may be led to pursue the subject, and knowing that some 
of the greatest physiologists, while acknowledging the vast importance of 
the distinction, have not so stated it as to arrest the student’s attention. 
Continuation of the individual, can occur by the action of one cell only, 
which exhausts its vitality in developing other cells, as it were offshoots 
of itself and sapplementary of its vital power. For reproduction the con- 
fluence of two cells is essential, the one of which acts upon the other so as 
to give rise to new and separate individual existenee—in itself whole— 
entire and distinct. It is in the first instance by establishing the univer- 
sal agency of ceils in the performance of these great nataral functions, and 
afterwards by distinguishing between the modes in which they acted. and 
the differing laws by which they were regulated, that physiologists have 

succeeded in throwing light upon the sacred mysteries of nature. For, 
the applicationwf these principles is far from being confined to the vege- 
table world ; the egg of the chick obeys the same laws as the seed of the 
plant, and thus a sublime harmony is established throughout the organic 
world, such as was never before dreamed of in our philosopby. 
Marvellously beautiful are the provisions by which the seed is fitted to 
play its part in the history of the world, where it appears as at once the 
parent and sustainer of life, the author of vegetable, the support of ani- 
mal life. So perfect, though withal so simple, is this provision, that seeds 
have been known to retain their vitality upwards of three thousand years, 
and, when planted in the earth, to germinate and bring forth. The pro- 
cess of germination itself, is attended with special phenomena of the most 
impressive interest. The cells of the embryo plant require all their 
energy for the rapid development of its tissues by the formation of new 
cells; if they were diverted from their active employment in promoting 
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| growth in balk, in order to separate and prepare their own food, it would 
| be at the expense of the rapid development of the plant, which is the great 
object in view. A most beautiful provision is therefore made for the sup- 
ply of food to the embryo. The seed is supplied with a coating of albu- 
men and starch ; part of this, resolves itself by a process of decomposition | 
into a nutritive fluid which offers to the embryo cells all the materials of 
growth already elaborated and prepared for use ; while a part, absorbing 
oxygen, which combines with i's carbon, creates an artificial atmosphere 
| of carbonic acid gas, the natural food of the plant, thus at once aceustom- 
ing the embryo to look forward to an independent life, and, as it were. 
emancipate itself from a future necessity for foreign help. The interest 
attaching to this peculiar function of the albumen of the seed will hardly 
be diminished by the reflection that it is this also which gives to the seed 
its value to man as an article of food, and places al! kinds of grain so 
high in the diatetic scale. Nowhere, perbaps, is the aphorism of Malpighi 
| more applicable: Tota natura eristit in minimis—nature’s highest pow- 
ers are seen in pigmy forms. 
| The fertility of resources which these powers can display, appears al- | 
| most exhaustless; they overcome all material difficulties and are baflled | 
by no physica! obstacle. In the provess of reproduction, mbt only is it ne- | 
cessary that the pollen-cells and the germ-cells be relieved simultane- 
ously, so that, at the moment of effusion of the one, the other are ready 
to receive them ; but provision must be made for those cases in which the 
relative position of stamen and germen is such as to apparently preclude 
the possibility of their being brought into contact. In many flowers, the 
stamens are placed at a distance around the germen, and here they may 
be seen to contract their circle of distance, curve over, and shed their | 
golden shower of pollen-cells. In others, the lofty pistil towers above the 
stamens, and then the flower gracefully droops its head, so that the pol- 
len, in falling, will reach its destination, or the pistil itself gently bends 
until it touches the stamen, and forthwith returns to its former position, 
instinct with animal life. But, sometimes, as in the orchids and other 
families of plants, the complicated structure of the organs and their irre 
gular position seem to defy the efforts of vegetable nature and set her 
powers at nought. Foreign forces then come to her aid, and, while re- 
volving in undisturbed vicissitude in the performance of their own natural 
duties, exert so powerful and essentia! an influence over the development 
of the plant world, that it is difficult to believe that this is not their pe- 
culiar task. For, if it be land-plants that require this foreign aid, the 
breeze will carry far and wide the showers of pollen-cells, and scatter, at 
least, a part of them over the productive plant; if it be water-plants that 
require this foreign aid, then the waves wash over the germens, and the 
pollen is conveyed to them, The part which the insect world takes in in 
creasing the fertility of the plant is no less important. The bee that 
sucks in many a flower, flies off with a mass of pollen cells glued to its 
thighs; and, upon its avidity in seeking nectar, depends the propagation 
of many a tribe of plants. We may be told that a glutinous substance 
adheres necessarily to the bee, and that this pollen is deposited in its 
right place accidentally. That the hot winds of the Sahara, loaded with 
sand, should carry about the pollen of the date-tree, or that the rivulet 
should play in little ripples, are, according to the same reasoning, but 
simple and natural events dependent upon fixed laws of nature. What 
consciousness has the beetle, which, in the wilds of Kamschatka, facilitates 
by its thefts the increase of the lily, that on its activity depend the life of 
nearly the whole population of Greenland and their sustenance through 
winter? What has the wind ‘in common with the date harvest and the 
sustenance of millions, or the wave with the diffusion of the human race, 
for which it paves the way by wafting the cocoa-nut to distant shores? 
But the greater consideration will arise in most minds. If all this be 
but the result of natural laws, whence this marvellous combination of un- 
intelligent forces to bring about events which have so deep an influence 











over the history of mankind ? 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Thistwenty-seventh of December, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, I am 
staying on a visit in a small but comfortable French Chateau. It has 
been snowing fast all night long; and the fall is so heavy, and the drifts 
are 80 deep, that all communication by carriage is cut off until the can- 
tonniers, or road-makers, can dig out a passage. The long covered ar- 
bour in the garden, with its central dome and pavilion at each end, is 
converted into a white semi-transparent cavern, which an Esquimaux 
would look upon as a palace. Alphonse, the man of all work, is sweep- 
ing a foot-path down the avenue which runs straight from my bed-room 
window to the fish-pond in the newly-purchased park, on whose surface 
he evidently is projecting a space for us to skate upon. Martha, the 
maid-servant, spade in band, is boldly opening a royal road direct from 
the kitchen door to the woodstack and the coal heap ; for we burn a few 
coals here, which reach us both from Belgium and England. My host is 
perfectly content ; the walking postman bas brought him his favourite 
newspaper, the Journal du Département de I’Est, and he is already deeply 
absorbed in the continuation of an interesting feuilleton. The postman’s 
task was not an easy one; but New Year’s Day and its accompanying 
gifts are near at hand. Madame Fossette, the mistress of the bonse, is 
busy. expediting household affairs, with an eye to the spinning-wheel by 
and by. Félicité Fossette, her daughter-in-law, is fully occupied, for the 
moment, with her too littlechildren. My friend Isidore Fossette, nephew, 
son, and husband of the aforesaid persons respectively, has been lament 
ing with me that it is impossible (that is to say, would be extremely 
foolish) to go out at present after the flocks of wild geese which are hover- 
ing about the neighbourhood. They are not likely to shift their quarters 
far, and we shall be sure to get a better shot at them to-morrow. More- 
over, we are to dine, to-day, off a fine young white-fronted gander and 
there is a magnificent bean goose in store besides, both which highly-va- 
lued head of game are the result of our prowess. Trust a Frenchman 
not to think of the larder whenever he amuses himself with half-a-day’s 
shooting. 

You must know, then, that I am an Englishman residing abroad, 
through the joint inducements of health, economy, and taste. My income 
is just sufficient for me to live thus, sparingly and prudently, in idleness ; 
I manage, however, to earn so comfortable an additional revenue with my 
pen, that you may call me, if you like, a professional rather than an ama- 
teur writer. For the successful prosecution of this pursuit, a certain de- 
gree of quiet and retirement is necessary. With an innate dislike to a 
great-town residence, and an instinctive love of ont-door amusements, I 
contrived to secure every requisite advantage by lodging in a roomy 
farm-house, the land contiguous to which was cultivated by the proprie- 
tors, a widow and her married son, all living under the same roof. The 
Fossettes, therefore, are no new acquaintances of mine. Their farm is a 
paternal estate which has belonged to the family about seventy years. 
The house itself, when I first entered it, was an offshoot of the old cha- 
teau: all the principal rooms of which had long remained unoccupied, 
antil I selected my apartment. 

The garden, when I first came, was utterly neglected ; a wilderness of 
weeds, a tangled thicket of unpraned bushes. With the frugality, ap- 
proaching to miserly habits, which often characterises the country people 
of France, the Fossette family regarded this garden as much of an incon- 
sistent piece of luxury in their station of life, and as much of an incum- 
brance, as the chateau itself. But I soon explained to them that if they 
would allow me to act as their head-gardener (when writing, and fishing, 
and excursionising did not call me elsewhere), aad if Isidore and Alphonse 
would work under my directions as often as they could contrive a spare 
half-day, with Martha now and then to lend a hand to the weeding, they 
might not only have many extras to set upon their table—only consider 
how much better the soup would be, with a variety of fresh-cut vegetables! 
—but it would become a sort of savings-bank for labour. 

My plan was adopted, and we went to work. It is bard to say who 
were most delighted, madame and myself, or Isidore, Alphonse and Mar- 
tha, as order and prodactiveness gradually took the place of chaotic rub- 
bish. We found still surviving many valaable fruit-trees and flowering 
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few acquaintances and no relations, Asis the case with many elderly 
people, his priocipal amasement is fictitions narrative. He studies the 
euilleton of my paper most punctually. He must be getting into years.” 

“ He is seventy-one next first of May.” 

“ He bas seen a good deal of service, too. Although, I believe, with- 
out a broken bone ora ball lodged in any part of his body, his person 
is said to be covered with scars. He bas several remarkable scars on bis 
face.” 

“ The most striking one,” I answered, “ is not a wound received in bat- 
tle. I mean that across bis left eyebrow. It was caused when a boy, by 
the kick of a vicious mare, which fractured the bone, and left bim for 
several days in a most precarious state. He must have been inevitably 
killed, but for the courage of a younger sister, who pulled him back as be 
lay on the ground insensible, and gave the alarm.” 

“You seem to be better acquainted with bis bistory than I am,” sald M. 


Regnier 


“T only know what has been told me.” 

“ Would you like to be introduced to him! I can easily do it.” 

“No; not yet at least. But I very mach wish to see him. Then, if I 
like his looks, I have two favours to ask of you ;—firet, to allow me to 
write a feuilleton in your newspaper, and then to inform me when it is 
likely to fall into his banda.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure. We will now step to the Café Dagbert, 
where the General is sure to be at this moment, and then you can take 

your first survey, and lay the ground-work of whatever scheme you hap 
pen to be planning on the present occasion.” 

We entered. The General was reading the Journal du Département de 
l'Est attentively. M. Regnier approached, and saluted bim. 

“Good day, good day!” said the General frankly. “ You know, M. 
Regnier, I do not pretend to be a critic, but I hardly think your feuilleton 
to-day so good as usual.” 

“ Perhaps not, General ; that may be remedied another time. [Iam ex 
pecting in an early number to give you a specimen of a new writer, who 
has lately volanteered his services.”’ 

“Ah! I shall be curious to see it. Pray give mea hint when it ap- 
pears. 

I had heard and seen enough; | was satisfied. Not only was the Gen- 
eral as like Madame Fossette as it was possible for a brother to be like a 
sister, but his voice also rung with the clear metallic tenor tone which was 
familiar to my ears from the lipsof herson. The sear, too, on the eyebrow, 
was exactly us described to me, I kept it in the back-ground. We soon 
left the café, and departed our several ways. I sat down to my writing 
table, and did not rise until the feuilleton was finished, It bad been too 
long meditated, not to run off flaently. IT hastened with the manuscript 
to the office of the Jouroal. M. Regnier translated it into French with 
equal rapidity. We corrected it between us, and it was at once put into 
the printer's hands, 

* Now,”’ said he, “ all we have to do is to go to the Café Dagbert the 
day after to-morrow at three in the afternoon. My paper will be deliver- 
ed there, soon after our arrival ; and your little intrigue, whose object I 
think I now clearly see, and in which I heartily with you success, will 
make the first step towards its dénouement.”’ 

We met punctually at the appointed time. M. Regnier introduced me 
to the General, as the Englieh author who had written the feuilleton in the 
forthcoming number; | said it was merely a slight anecdote founded on 
fact. In the midst of further desultory small-talk, the light-beeled Meren- 
ry of the office arrived. The paper was handed to the General at once, 
who opened it carefully, doubled back the upper portion, carelessly dis 
regarding political news, leaders, and advertisements; adjusted his gold 
spectacles, and fixed his whole attention on the realms of romance. | 
watched him narrowly. 

At first the only perceptible symptom of unusual emotion was the agita- 
ted and rapid way in which he drew his breath. Then, after the lapse of 
two or three minutes, he laid the paper down, uttering in an undertone 
the single monosyllable “ Strange!” and looking very hard, first at me 
and then at M. Regnier. He promptly resumed the paper, bat soon 
stopped, saying, “ The heat of the room has dimmed my glasses—I cannot 
see through them.’’ He removed them, and it was visible that his eyes 
were suffused with tears. “ Will you be kind enough to read it to me!” 
he asked, “ and to begin at the beginning. 1 wieh to hear the whole of the 
tale.” 

I took up the journal and said, “ If you will exeuse my English accent, 
I shall have great pleasure in reading the feuilleton as distinctly as lcan 
I repeat, it is nothing but a mere anecdote founded on fact.” 

The printed narrative ran as follows : 

“Tn place of our usual Feuilleton to-day, we propose to give the simple 
relation of a happy event which has occurred to a respectable family in a 
distant department. 

“ Towards the close of the last century, a farmer and small landed pro- 
prietor of the name of Douriez resided at Belleclé. His family consisted 
of four sons and a daughter ; Penelope, the girl, being three years younger 
than her elder brother. The eldest, Jerome Douriez, received a better eda- 
cation than the rest, owing to the accidental favour of the Curé, who be- 
lieved that he bad discovered a certain latent talent in bis rustic pupil.— 
The pursuits of all the younger brethren were entirely limited to the usual 
routine of a small French farm. Jerome, however, found time to impart 
a considerable amount of information to his sister, who, besides himeelf, 
was the only member of the family able to read and write. A jealous 
feeling was the consequence on the part of the janiors, while the elders 
looked, contemptuously and even disapprovingly, on what they consider- 
ed as little better than idleness and waste of time. When they saw him 
drawing circles and triangles on the dusty ground, which he bad smoothed 
with the palm of bis hand, they regarded him as an idiot who amused him- 
self with the chance crossings of sticks and straws. When they found that 
he devoted whole days torambling from hill to plain, from forest to stream, 
mapping out the country on scraps of paper which he carried about with 
him for the purpose, they not unreasonably complained : telling bim that 
he would be much better employed in ploughing in the colza or sowing the 
wheat. 

“ Jerome was both idle and indolent. By the former epithet, I denote 
his perpetually playing at soldiers with the village boys, storming imag- 
inary fortifications, and building temporary bridges over dry ditches and 
fordable brooks; by the second, his long-continued indulgence in unde- 
veloped schemes and day dreams, imagining a future career utterly ia- 
consistent with bis present position. The estrangement of his family be- 
came more and more decided. He was treated as a burden and a good- 
for-nothing sluggard, of whom it was prophesied no good could come. It 
is a long lane which bas no turning; and at last this uncomfortable state 
of things was stopped, in his eighteenth year, by a sudden summons to 
serve asa soldier. He left home with but one regret, and that was, that 
he must part from his sister, probably for ever. Early in the year eigh- 
teen hundred and one, Jerome bade adieu to bis native village.” 

The General rocked in his chair uneasily, but we took no notice. 

“ Years passed away, and, as far as his family was concerned, Jerome 
might have been reckoned with the dead. He never wrote; why write 
to people who cannot read. and who parted from you in a way which 
makes you believe they would not care to read a letter from you if they 
could! Now and then, some trifling but significant token did reach Pene- 
lope by unexpected hands ; for instance, one day there was delivered to 
her the balf of an old story-book which she and her absent brother had 
often conned together in childhood. She kept these friendly intimations 
to herself, rejoicing in the thought that ber favourite brother at least had 
escaped the dangers of war, wae surviving. and bad not forgotten ber — 

Years, I say, passed away; the mother died, and was soon followed by 
one of the younger eons. Douriez, the father, bad grown weak-minded, 
drivelling, and more miserly thanever. The two sons remained unmarried, 
and still resided under the paternal roof, working bard and faring frugal- 
ly, to increase their goods more and more abundantly. Their farm was a 
sort of common storehouse, whose treasures, it was felt and understood, 
would pass to the lot of the last surviving member. It was a mase of un- 





shrubs, with which the place had been planted in the days of its prosperi- 


granates, hydrangeas, and many other favourites of the olden time, were 
a valuable stock to find ready at hand. and only begging for the spade 
and the praning-knife to come and help them. All these joint exertions 
made us very good friends together, and I became the family confidant, to 
whom family history and family projects might be entrusted, with the 
certainty of finding a sincere coadjutor. Madame revealed to me the 
cause of a secret sorrow, and I hit upon a scheme for removing it. 

A literary task required me to visit Montoise, the capital town of the 
Département de |’Est, a short day’s railway journey from the department 
in which Beaupré is sitaated. I took with me a letter of introduction to 
Monsieur Regnier, the editor and proprictor of the leading newspaper 
there. After a few days’ intercourse, and a dinner (which I hold to be 
the very best way of cementing a new connection), M. Regnier had put 
me in the way of pursuing my researches, and I could talk to him 
unreservedly akon other matters. So, without farther preface, I ob- 
served, “ General Delacroix resides at Montoise, I believe. Do you know 
him?” 

“I know him well ; he is an amiable old man, leading a quiet fife, with 





ty. Peaches, apricots, vines, figs, and mulberries ; roses, althwas, pome- | 


enjoyed wealth, without the least prospect of being better employed at 
any fatare time, except perbaps — Penelope's means, who was bow 
| fally recognised as the mistress of the household. 
“In the year eighteen hundred and thirteen, a letter addressed to the 
) elder Douriez arrived. Penelope was deputed to open and read it. It 
came from Jerome. It was short, straightforward, and not without affec- 
tion. It stated that after so many years of absence and silence, he wished 
to see bis relations again. That he had been harassed in mind and severe- 
ly wounded in body, and that he would be glad to enjoy a little repose at 
| bome ; indeed, both private and public circumstances made short fur- 
| lough indispensably necessary. That if they would send word at once to 
his temporary addres# that he would be weleome, be would visit them im- 
mediately; bat that they must not delay their communication, if they 
wished it to reach him. 

“ A family consultation was held as to what course should be pursued, 
Should they again be burdened with an idle t, who would be 
more useless than ever, incapable of work, with mil habits of emoking, 
drinking and dissipation, to consume the produce of the farm and tbe 
dairy? If Jerome chose to t himself at their door as a broken-down 
beggar, claiming a crust of and a night's lodging, of course they 
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could not drive him away ; bat, to invite him was quite a different matter. 
In vain Penelope pleaded her utmost. It was decided that no notice 
should be taken of Jerome's letter and that events should be allowed to 
follow their own course. 

“ A few weeks afterwards, a disabled veteran returned to Belleclé. His 
first thought, after seeing his own friends, was to call on the Douriez fam 
ly, and congratulate them--yes, congratulate them! on the honour which 

erome had shed on their name. What! Did they not know that he had 
risen to be a general, with fortune, and decorations, and bigh renown! 
And, as he was now fast recovering from his late dangerous wound, did 
they not know that there was no guessing what eminence he might reach. 
Even Marshal of France, perhaps! 

“ «Jerome rich! Jerome powerful! Jerome high in favour with the Em- | 
peror! Ob! let us send word to him to come without delay! Ie nelope, 
yoy are the only writer amongst us. Write instantly ; we will dictate 

“ A letter was dictated, even more mean spirited and transparently in- | 
terested than their previous silence. They even bad the injustice and the | 
cunning to make poor Penelope take upon herself the blame with which 
they alone were chargeable for the tardiness of their missive. It was dis 
patched. At the end of a few anxious days, no answer. Another week ; 
no answer. Another year; no answer. Forty long years; and no an- 
ewer.” 

“ Here, I discontinued my reading, and looking at General Delacroix, 
insidiously said, “1 should have done the very same thing myself. I 
never would have responded to the advances of people who had so heart- 
leasly and cruelly cast me off, even though they were my own brother and 
sister, and the sole relations I had in the world.”’ 

“Would you not?” he thoughtfully returned. “ I donot know whether 
I should, or not. But you are younger than I, and your passions have 
greater power over you. Men’s resolations change as they advance in 

ears. Life is short, and anger should not be eternal. Please to go on, 
if you are not tired.” : 

“ Forty long years,” I continued from my feuilleton, “ is a longer space 
of time than people are in the habit of imagining. Douriez, senior, de- 

ted this life. One of his sons caught a fever, while too closely over- 
ooking some labourers in the marshes ; and he died too. The other heat- 
ed himself in thrashing flax-seed ; obstructed perspiration, and a whole 
week passed in an atmosphere loaded with dust, brought on inflammation, 
of the lungs, which terminated in a rapid consumption. Both the young 
men had continued single ; so Penelope remained inberitress of all. After 
a decent delay of eighteen months, she married a young farmer, between 
whom and herself there had long existed an intelligence of looks. He 
was not spared to her many years, and she was left a widow, with an only 
son. 

I 1. 

“ Well,” said the General, impatiently, “is that all? Orare we to have 
the continuation in the next number ?”’ 

“No. The whole is here. The rest is very soon told.” 

“ The estrangement of the surviving brother and sister still continued. 
In fact, neither of the two knew whether the other were living or not, 
though each felt a secret yearning in the recesses of the heart. At length 
Jerome happened to read, in one of our most popular novelists, a tale 
which strongly reminded him of his early youth, but the conclusion of 
which was more in accordance with the dictates of natural affection, than 
with the unyielding maintenance of displeasure that refused to be intreat- 
ed. He remembered that no reconcilmtion could take place in the grave. 
He made cautious inquiries. He found that those of whom he had most 
right to complain, and whom he now began to pity for their narrowmind- 
edness, were gone; that the sister whom be loved, was left, and had a 
worthy son, whom she loved too. He formed the bold resolution to swal- 
low his long-cherishered pride and anger, and to make the first siep. He 
sought his sister ; found her unchanged, except by years and sorrows ; and 
saw at a glance that her child, his nephew, would stand him in the place 
ofason. The relatives met, to part no more. One roof covers them by 
night ; around one table they daily assemble in cheerful thankfulness ; and 
now, at their last hour they can, without hypocrisy, utter the prayer, 
“ Father, forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us!’ 

* And that, General,” I said, laying down the paper, and assuming a 
sort of commercial traveller's self-complacency, “ that’s my first attempt 
at a feuilleton.”” But my sprightliness met with no response. 

“ You say, sir, this little story is founded on fact ?” 

“| am acquainted with all the parties. Of course, the real names are 
not given.”’ 

“ And Jerome, the elder brother, who rose in the army—do you know 

baad 
~e Yes!” 

He seemed disappointed at this answer. 

He then observed, more as if talking to himself than addressing me, “I 
should much like to see how those people get on together.” 

*“ Nothing is easier ; L interposed. “1 want to transact business with 
them to-morrow” [this was not strictly true though, for I had not yet 
taken all the notes I wanted at Montoise] ‘‘and I shall be very happy to 
take you with me in the character of a friend who wishes to join me ina 
short excursion.”’ 

“ But the general—Jerome, as you call bim? 
Is Ae there too!” 

“If he is not now, I have nodoubt he will be there, by the time of our 
arrival.” 

I cut all further conversation as short as possible. It was agreed that 
General Delacroix should meet me at the railway station the following 
morning, at seven o'clock. M. Regnier excused himself from joining us, 
on the ground of the exigencies of his paper, and his publishing business. 
Strangely enough, the General never inquired whither I was going to take 
him. He seemed to be indulging in some visionary imaginations, from 
which he feared to be awakened by the least collision with fact. He kept 
the appointment with military exactness, I took both our tickets, He 
made no remark as to the length of our journey. He had never travelled 
by that line of railway, and it was only towards the close of our trip, that 
he was startled to observe towns whose public buildings were familiar to 





I wonder if I know him. 


im. 

We alighted. He took my arm, and I led him through lanes and across 
meadows, over whose features more than fifty years had thrown their veil. 
I opened a gate leading into a shrubbery of evergreens. A shady pat§ 
led us to the garden-door of a mansion. I entered without knocking and 
we soon stood in a spacious saloon, wherein were sitting a matron in com- 

ny with a fine young man, her son, with his neat smiling wife. and two 

ittle children. Before they could recover their surprise at our entrance 

(my presence was too habitual to startle them) the General looked hard 
at the elder personage. I felt him tremble; he let go my arm, and ad- 
vancing to my good friend Madame Fossette, embraced her long and lov- 
ingly, with no other uttered expressions than, “ My sister !”’ 

And this is how I happened to be visiting at the.comfortable Chateau de 
Beaupré this snowy twenty-seventh of December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three. 





THE COUNT DE LALLY. 
Continued from last week's “ Albion.” 

Meanwhile, Major Caillaud and Captain Preston, a Scottish officer, with 

a body of Sepoys, another body of Indian cavalry, and some European 
soldiers, drawn from the British garrisons at Trichinopoly and Chingala- 
at (which Clive, when a captain, had taken from the French in 1752), 
overed on the roads a few miles from Madras, blocking up the avenues, 
cutting off succours and provisions from Pondicherry, and compelling 
Lally four times to send detachments to drive them back. These measures 
succeeded in retarding the siege until the 16th of February, when, at the 
very time he was preparing for a grand assault by the breach, and at the 
—_ of the bayonet, His Majesty's ship Queendorough, commanded by 
aptain Kempenfeldt (the same officer who, when admiral, sank with the 
Royal George at Spithead, in 1782), the Company's ship Revenge, and 
four other vessels, having on board six hundred men of the 79th, or Colo- 
nel Draper's regiment, and a great supply of provisions of every kind, 
came to anchor in the roadstead, and the troops were immediately disem- 


Che Albion. 
— = : = 
the command of Major Brereton, of the 79th Foot. The Chevalier des 
Soupirs felt the first brunt of this movement, being driven by the major 
from Conjerveram, a large and bandsome town, which is principally inha- 
bited by Beahapien, and lies forty-four miles from Madras, and had the 
chief manufacture of red handbercbiefs and turbans; while Major Forde, 
with another division, took by assault the town of Masulipatam, the gar- 
rison of which, under the Marquis de Conflanos, had been considerably 
weakened, in consequence of Moracin’s delay, as already related, and of 
Lally’s having withdrawn all the best troops to the investment of Ma- 
dras. 
Thue, to the commerce of Britain there was secured a sea coast, of at 


| least eight hundred miles in length, along the margin of a country teem- 


ing with wealth and commerce ; while that of France was almost contined 
to the narrow limits of Pondicherry. The third division of British, under 


| Colonel Clive, was meanwhile advancing from the province of Bengal to 


assiet the Raj@ of Visanapore, whe had driven the French out of Vizing- 

apatam, and hoisted thereon the union flag of Britain with the crosses of 

St. George and St. Andrew. 
. . . * . 

At this time, when the British valour was bearing all before it ; when 
the strong fortress of Karical (which the King of Tanjowar had ceded to 
France in 1739) was about to fall, with all the fertile districts around it ; 
when the united fleets of Admirals Sir Samuel Cornish, Bart., and Sir 
George Pocock were sweeping along the shores of the Carnatic, reducing 
many places of minor importance, and by their cannon everywhere beat- 
ing down the banner of the Fleur-de-lys ; when Colonel Eyre Coote was 
pressing the French and their allies from the Bengal frontier ; and when 
the Prince of Vizanapore and other native Rajahs were in open revolt 
against King Louis, the announcement of the French Admiral filled the 
colonists and their council with fear and confusion. Indignant and exas- 
perated, again Lally would have left the camp and sought Count d’Aché 
in person ; but, at that crisis, being reduced by a severe illness, so that 
he could not quit bis bed or tent, he sent a deputation of field-officers, to 
represent the necessity of the fleet remaining near the coast and in its im- 
mediate vicinity, to co-operate with the land forces, and conjuring him by 
all means to suspend the execution of a movement so disastrous to the In- 
dian interests of his most Christian Majesty. But no argument that those 
officers could adduce, or their united eloquence employ, averted the fatal 
purpose of Count d’Aché, who put to sea with all his ships, and left the 
disheartened soldiers of King Louis to their fate. 

Immediately after his retreat from Vandivash, Lally and M. de Leyrit 
assembled the council, and drew up a SOLEMN PproTesT against the unac- 
countable conduct and sudden departure of the chef-d’escadre and his 
fleet ; proclaiming that he, and he alone, would be responsible, if Pondi- 
cherry, the capital of French India, with all its territory, fell into the 
hands of the British army and revolted Rajahs. This protest—which was 
of such vast importance to the honour of Lally—was dated 17th Septem- 
ber, 1759, and was unanimously signed in the great hall of Fort Louis, at 
Pondicherry. 

The Count, we have said, had sailed, but strong currents and adverse 
winds met his fleet, which was driven far to the north; thus the protest of 
Lally overtook him at sea. Influenced by its tenor, he returned to Pon- 
dicherry ; and after remaining for one week in the roadstead, again de- 
porter for his favourite island of Madagascar, after which Count Lally and 

is soldiers heard no more of him for sixteen months. 

The Governor and Council of the British East India Company, baving 
heard that Lally had sent a detachment of his forces southward, to threat- 
en Trichinopoly, determined that Colonel Eyre Coote (who had but re- 
cently arrived from Europe) should take the field, and drive all the French 
forces into their capital. The officers of King Louis, by the suavity of 
their manners, had been fortunate in acquiring the favour of many of the 
Indian chiefs. Thus, in 1755, the King of Travancore employed M. de 
Launay to discipline ten thousand Naires of Malabar after the mode 
adopted in the European infantry ; and thus M. de Lally, who had gained 
the alliance of Salubetaingue, sovereign of the whole country, daily ex- 
pected the arrival of his brother, Bassuletzingue. with a column of twelve 
thousand Indians, principally cavalry. While these were more than a 
hundred miles distant, the Prince sent a Rissaldar, to request that an offi- 
cer of rank, with a detachment of Europeans, should be sent to facilitate 
their junction. Lally immediately despatched the Marquis de Bussy on 
this important service, with a body of French infantry which joined the 
black Prince beneath the walls of Arcot. 

While Lally was totally unable to account for his protracted absence, 
the loitering Marquis spun out the twelve days allotted to him, to forty- 
two days. A dangerous ferment arose in the camp of Prince Bassuletz- 
ingue, in consequence of there being no pay for his soldiers—for the dia- 
monds of the Count d’Aché were as yet unsold. During this delay, the 
British forces under Colonel Coote (fully aware that Lally could not be- 
gin the campaign without cavalry), suddenly made themselves masters of 
Vandivash on the 30th of November, having breached the walls. Thus 
was one of the most important fortresses on the coast lost by the absence 
of the Count d’Aché and the indolence of De Bussy ; while all its garrison 
—nine hundred men—were taken, with fifty pieces of cannon, and a great 
quantity of ammunition. 

On the 10th December, Coote took Cosangoli, which was bravely de- 
fended by a mixed garrison of French and sepoys, under Colonel 
O’Kennelly, an Irish officer ; but, on all his guns being dismounted, he 
capitulated, and marched out with the honours of war. At the head of a 
hundred Frenchmen, he rejoined Count Lally ; but five hundred of his se- 
poys were seized by Coote, and disarmed. 

The double and dangerous success of this vigilant and enterprising offi- 
cer, compelled Lally to attempt a decisive demonstration for the recap- 
ture of Vandivash. Coote had now completely superseded Major Brere- 
ton in the command, and was, in every respect, an able officer, who stoutly 
retained the conquest he had made. 

Having now somewhat recovered his health and strength, on the 10th 
January, 1760, the Lieutenant-General marched toward the captured for- 
tress of Vandivash, at the head of two thousand two hundred Frenchmen, 
and about ten thousand three hundred blacks. Among these, were eigh- 
teen hundred sepoys, called the Regiment de Bussy ; three hundred Kaf- 
firs, and two thousand cavalry, obtained from a Mabratta chief, with whom 
the active Lally had concluded a treaty, as soon as he found himself dis- 
appointed by Prince Bassuletzingue. These were all clothed and armed 
alter the picturesque and oriental fashion of their native country—a 
mighty tract which extends across the whole peninsula of Hindostan--and 
were led by a rissaldar, or commander of independent horse. 

Lally had twenty pieces of cannon. He came in sight of the British on 
the banks of the Poliar, a broad and sandy river, the bed of which was 
then quite dry ; though in the middle of October, when the winter usually 
commences, and the rain descends in torrents, this river becomes half-a- 
mile in breadth, and flows with the greatest fury towards the ocean, 
There the adverse hosts hovered opposite each other, until Lally (after 
succeeding in destroying some magazines which lay in Colonel Coote’s 
rear, and the loss of which prevented his troops from taking active mea- 
sures for some days), with his twelve thousand men, suddenly invested 
Vandivash, against which his batteries opened with such admirable effect, 
that a broad and practicable breach soon yawned in the outer rampart ; 
aud now it was hoped, by one bold assault, to regain the captured fort, 
and with it the entire disputed territory. 

But at the time when Lally was about to lead on the assault, Colonel 
Coote, with seventeen hundred Europeans, and three thousard black 
troops, fourteen pieces of cannon, and one howitzer, came suddenly upon 
his rear to relieve the garrison. 

Exposed to the cannon of the fort on one side, and the troops of Coote 
on the other, Lally found himself critically situated ; but turning like a 
lion at bay, he drew off from his trenches, and rapidly formed in order of 
battle to receive this new enemy, This was on the 21st January. Both 
armies were in great spirits, and eager to engage. About nine in the 
morning they were two miles apart. Coote having advanced with his ca- 
valry and five companies of sepoys, Lally sent forward his fleet Mahratta 
troopers to meet them; but these, on being galled by two pieces of can- 
non, retired with precipitation ; and, during the interval, the Colonel had 
succeeded in completely reconnoitering the position of the Count, whose 





barked. 

The bitterness and mortification of Lally were almost complete. He | 
had encountered innumerable difficulties, caused by the scarcity of money | 
and munitions ; by the wretched supplies of the government commissa- | 
riat and contractors; by the jealousy of the Company, the strange con- | 
duct of Count d’Aché and others; by the sinking of his soldiers’ courage | 
before the obstinate defence of the besieged ; and now all hope of successes | 
vanished on Kempenfeldt’s arrival. 


over Madras, ry! abandoned his trenches ; and by the scarcity of horses | 
e 


was compelled to leave forty pieces of cannon behind him. Blowing up 


the powder-mills of Ogmore, he retreated into Arcot. 

Soon after this siege had beea abandoned, the British received from | 
home another reinforcement of six hundred infantry ; and on the 16th 
April, the main body of their troops, which had been centered in Madras 
for its protection, took the field in three divisions against Lally, under | 





forces were most judiciously posted, till the British made a movement to 
the right, which compelled him to alter and extend his left flank. 

While the lines were three-quarters of a mile apart, the cannonading 
began on both sides, and was continued with deadly precision and effect 
until noon, when Lally sent forward a small party of cavalry, principally 
composed of Europeans, to charge the British left ; but the fire of the se- 
poys drove them in confusion to the rear of their own army ; and as the 
troops still continued approaching, by one o'clock the roar of musketry 


» Ker , t | became genera! along both lines from flank to flank ; and that broad plain 
After maintaining a smart cannonade until the night of the 16th closed | on which the unclouded sun was shining, became shrouded in snow-white 


smoke. 
Undaunted by the cowardice of his cavalry, the hot-blooded Lally now 
threw himself into the line of his infantry, and, at the head of the Regi- 
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before it : the bayonets crossed, and the British line was broken. A mo 
mentary confusion ensued, but the soldiers of Coote were not driven 
back. A series of bloody single combats began, with the charged bay- 
onet and clubbed musket ; but it was of brief duration, for in three mip. 
utes the Regiment de Lorraine was broken in turn, routed, and driven 
back, in headlong confusion, over a field strewn with their own killed ang 
wounded. i — 
The explosion of a French tumbril in the rear of their line caused an 
additional confusion, of which Coote lost not a moment in taking adyan. 
tage. 

fie ordered Major Brereton to advance with the regiment of Colone} 
Draper (who had recently returned to Europe for the recovery of his 
health), and, by wheeling to the right, opposed them to the French lef 
with orders to seize a fortified point which the enemy seemed ready to 
abandon. This service was performed with the utmost bravery by Dra- 
per’s regiment, the 79th—not the present Cameronian Highland¢ rs, but 
a corps which bore the same number, and was disbanded in the year 1763, 
The French troops of the left*were routed and driven pell-mell upon their 
centre. All now became confusion; but the gallant and accomplisheg 
Brereton fell, mortally wounded. 


“ Follow !—follow!’’ he exclaimed, waving his sword to some of 
bis soldiers who loitered near him. “ Follow and leave me to my 
fate !’’ 


He soon expired ; but, led on by Major Monsoon, the regiment continn- 
ed to advance, and after a vain and desperate attempt made by M. de 
Bussy, with the Regiment de Lally, to repel them, the entire French lines, 
with all their Indian allies, were completely routed in every direction by 
two o’clock in the afternoon. The Regiment de Lally was almost cut to 
pieces ; the horse of Brigadier-General the Marquis de Bussy was shot un- 
der him. He was taken prisoner, and Major Monsoon had the honour of 
receiving his sword. 

Lally, who had never lost his presence of mind, by bringing np his fu- 
gitive cavalry, and forming them in front of his infantry, enabled that 
force to make a secure, though precipitate retreat, leaving on the field 
one thousand killed and wounded men, fifty prisoners, including M. de 
Bussy, Quarter-master General the Chevalier de Gadeville, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murphy, three captains, five lieutenants, and many other officers, 
with twenty-two pieces of cannon. 

Coote bad two hundred and sixty killed and wounded—among the for- 
mer was the gallant Brereton. Marshal Grant, Vicomte de Vaux, affirms 
that the losses were equal on both sides. 

Covering the foot with the cavalry, Lally conducted his routed forces 
with considerable skill and good order to Pondicherry, while Coote delay- 
ed not a moment in pursuing the advantage he had acquired. Dispateh- 
ing the Baron Vasserot towards that place, with a thousand horse and 
three hundred sepoys, with orders to ravage and lay waste the whole sur- 
rounding country, he advanced in person against Chittapett, a small town 
and fort in the Carnatic, which, after a defence of two days, was surren- 
dered on the 27th of January by the Chevalier de Tillie, whose garrison 
remained as prisoners of war. 

On the 2nd of February he reduced the fort of Timmari on the Coro- 
mandel coast, and pushing on toward the capital of Arcot, opened his 
batteries on the 5th, and dug his approaches within sixty yards of the 
glacis. The garrison, which consisted of 250 French with 500 sepoys, de- 
fended the city until the 10th, when they surrendered as prisoners of war, 
delivering up twenty-two pieces of cannon, four mortars, and a large store 
of warlike munition. 

Thus the campaign ended gloriously for Britain by the conquest of 
Arcot, and by hemming up the gallant and indefatigable, but now unfor- 
tunate Lally, in the fortifications of Pondicherry, the capital of the 
French fndia Company, which was soon fated to be the last scene of his 
valour and constancy. 

Surat, a place of consequence on the coast of Malabar, was taken by a 
detachment from Bombay, when the French factory was destroyed. The 
English had first obtained a settlement there from King Jehan Gerr, in the 
year 1020 of the Moslem Hijerah. 

By sea the operations had been carried on with equal success and vig- 
our, and it was during these victories that the third engagement took place 
between the fleets of Count d’Aché and Admiral Pocock, who obliged 
him to bear away towards Madagascar, after sustaining severe loss. The 
fortress of Karical fell ; and on the 17th of March, Pocock joined Admi- 
ral Cornish in the roads of Pondicherry, within the gates of which nearly 
all the French forces in India were now shut up, or encamped, under the 
command of Count Lally, four leagues in front of it, on the direct road 
which he knew the British must march to attack it. 

In Karical 174 pieces of cannon were taken ; and a French 64-gun-ship, 
the Haerlem, was burned, about the same time, in the roads of Pondi- 
cherry by the British crusiers. 

Encouraged by his long career of success, and by the pecuniary and 
political embarrassments of his gallant enemy, Colonel Coote resolved on 
investing Pondicherry. The approach of the rainy season, together 
with the well known reputation for bravery, skill, and determination en- 
joyed by the Irish general of the now almost ruined French India Com- 
pany, made a regular siege be considered almost impracticable ; ‘‘ it was 
therefore determined,” says Sieur Charles Grant, “ fo block up the place 
by sea and land.” 

Lally had only fifteen hundred French troops with him ; these were the 
remnants of ten different regiments of the Kings’s and Company’s service 
—viz., the cavalry, artillery, and invalids of the latter; the Creole 
volunteers of the Isle of Bourbon, thé King’s artillery, the regiments of 
Lally, Lorraine, marines, and the battalion of India. 

The armaments of Britain in the East were much more considerable. 
On the land were four battalions, and by sea were seventeen sail of the 
line, carrying one thousand and thirty-eight pieces of cannon, the smallest 
being three ships of fifty guns each. 

Being fortified in the strongest manner by nature and art, it was evi- 
dent to Colonel Coote that nothing but the most severe famine could ever 
reduce the fortress of Pondicherry. It was also his opinion, that with 
such an antagonist as Arthur Lally, a formal siege with regular ap- 
proaches would prove a dangerous and perhaps disastrous attempt, with 
any force that he could assemble. 

In addition to his French comrades, Lally had a strong force of armed 
Sepoys; and a vast store of warlike munition, including nearly seven hun- 
dred pieces of cannon and mortars, and many millions of ball cartridge, 
all made up for service. The ramparts bore five hundred and eight can- 
non, exclusive of howitzers; the walls had thirteen bastions, six gates, a 
deep broad moat before them, and were five miles in circumference. To 
victual the place completely for the inhabitants and his garrison was the 
first care of Lally, for the town was large, and possessed an overplus 
of population, which alone formed a source of infinite trouble and 
anxiety. 

The cavalry of the India Company openly deserted, and were received 
by Colonel Coote with rewards. This iritated Lally so much, that he 
erected gibbets all round the city, in order to deter others from leaving it 
or the lines before it. 

Pondicherry was surrounded by a number of forts, which, in all the for- 
mer sieges it had sustained, oceasioned the assailants the utmost difficulty ; 
but these were rapidly reduced, as all the adjacent country was in the 
hands of the British. On the 17th of March, as already stated, Admiral 
Cornish appeared on the seaward with his fleet, while Coote approached 
nearer by land ; and Lally, in order to obstruct him, retired from position 
to position, disputing every inch of the way, until in front of Pondicherry 
he formed those famous /ines which, with the most admirable skill and 
bravery, he defended for three months, and thus gained sufficient time to 
have victualled the town for half a year. 

While thus holding the foe in check, he concluded a treaty with the 
Rajah of Mysore, who pledged himself to supply Pondicherry amply with 
provisions, but failed to fultil his promise, and departed hastily with all 
followers. A short time after this, Lally resolved to attemp a sortie, and 
on the night of the 2nd September, 1760, made a furious attack upon 
Coote’s advanced posts, but was repulsed with great loss, and had seven- 
teen pieces of cannon taken from him ; Coote lost but a few privates. — 

The last part of the fortified boundary was forced, and the whole chain 
of redoubt stormed on the 10th of September. The French were driven 
in, and Coote had only forty killed and seventy wounded—one officer 
severely. This was Major Monsoon, whose legs were swept off by cannon- 
shot. A body of the Scottish Highlanders, who had just landed from the 
Sandwich Indiaman, behaved with their accustomed yalour in this affair. 
Passing the grenadiers of the 79th in their eagerness to reach the enemy, 
they threw aside their muskets, and with bonnet in one hand and clay- 
more in the other, cut a passage through the jungle, and fell upon the 





French with a wild cheer, and with such fury, that they cut them nearly 
all to pieces in three minutes. Only five Highlanders and two grenadiers 
were shot. These fifty clansmen were led by Captain Morrison. of the 
family of Glenw. After that night, the operations of Lally were confined 
within the walls of Pondicherry. Seven of the guns taken by the High- 


ment de Lorraine, fell impetuously upon the British. Colonel Coote was | landers were 18-pounders, and were found loaded to their muzzles with 


on foot at the head of his own regiment to receive them. 


uare bars of iron six inches long, jagged pieces of metal, and broken 


After giving and receiving two destructive discharges of musketry, the | st a This redoubt was Lally’s strongest point, and was formed in front 
Regiment of Lorraine rushed on with a fury that threatened to eweep all of a thick wood,one mile from the gates of Pondicherry. Lally could 
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have no succour from the sesward, for Count d’Aché had ‘sailed for Brest, } 


where be arrived in April, 1761, leaving a thirty-six gun frigate and two 


French Indiamen shut up in the roadstead of Pondicherry. 

In the month of October, Admiral Charles Stevens sailed for Trincom- | 
alee to refit his squadron, leaving five sail of the line, under the command 
of Captain Haldane, to continue the blockade by sea, while Colonel Coote 
pressed on the operations by land. By these dispositions and their vigi- 
lance, the dense population gradually became distressed for provisions, 
even before the seige was fully begun, and while the incessant rains ren- 
dered a closer conflict or escalade impracticable. 

The blockade was supported by a number of batteries judiciously posted, 
by which the garrison was barassed on one hand, while their supplies 
were cut off on the other ; and these posts were gradually extended near | 
and nearer to the town, notwithstanding the deluge of rain which had 
ewollen the broad currents of the Chonenbar and Gingi, which unite near 
Pondicherry, and roll their tides together to the sea. 

On the 26th November, the rains abated, and Colonel Coote directed his 
engineers to form their batteries in proper places, from whence (without 
being exposed) they could enfilade the works of the garrison, which was | 
now strictly shut up in Pondicherry, where the failure of the promised 
provisions that were expected from Mysore soon occasioned the utmost 
distress. Lally was compelled to dismiss from the town a vast multitude 
of native women and children, but Coote drove them back again; and as 
the cannon were firing at the time, a great number of them were killed and 
wounded. 

To encourage the British, the Nabob of Arcot promised to divide among 
them fifty lacs of rapees on the day Pondicherry should surrender ; anc 
as each lac was valued at £12,600 sterling, the greatest enthasiasm pre- 
yailed among the officers, soldiers, and seamen ; besides, as all the French 
colonists who fled from other places, had stored up their effects in the 
town, the treasure there was reputed to be enormous. 

On the 26th September, Coote’s forces amounted to three thousand five 
hundred English and Scottish Highlanders, with seven thousand Sepoys, 
all of whom were strongly entrenched, after having taken Arcupong, Villa 
Nova, and every French outpost; while fifteen sail of the line and three 
frigates swept the ocean, cutting off all succour. Indeed, none was ever 
afforded to the unfortunate Lally, save from the Dutch settlers, who sent 
two unpretending boats ; buteven these were seized, and on being search- 
ed, were found to contain £20,000 in cash, and many valuable stores. 
Every day provisions were becoming more and more scarce ; and notwith- 
standing the weakness of the garrison, Lally was compelled to select two 
hundred French and three hundred black soldiers, whom he contrived 
means to despatch towards Gingi, for succours ; but they were all cut off 
to a man, and thus he found himself worse than before. 

Gaunt starvation and death met the soldiers and inhabitants everywhere 
—thus a thousand scenes of horror and distress occurred within the walls 
of Pondicherry. The soldiers of Lally and the citizens were compelled to 
eat the flesh of elephants, camels, and troop horses, after which they de- 
voured dogs and cats. He was frequently implored to surrender, but 
having now become sullen, revengeful, and determined, his lofty pride had 
made him resolve to perish among the ruins of the French Indian capital, 
but never to capitulate. Twenty-four rupees were given for a small dog, 
and in some instances as many half-crowns. 

On the 5th of November, Lally dispatched a fifty-four gun-ship, La 
Compagnie des Indes, to Trincomalee, a Danish settlement, for provis- 
ions; but after eluding the watchful blockading fleet, this Indiaman was 
taken at sea by the Vedway and Vewcastle, and with her loss all hope of 
succour died away. 

On the 9th November, Coote erected a ricochet battery for four pieces 
of cannon, at fourteen hundred yards from the glacis. This was more 
with a view to harass the enemy than damage their works. (lor the in- 
formation of unmilitary readers, we may mention that ricochet-firing 
means, when cannon or mortars are loaded with small charges, elevated 
from five to twelve degrees, so that when discharged from the parapet, the 
shot roll along the opposite rampart. This was first tried at Strasbourg, 
in 1723). Meanwhile, by the Colonel’s order, four other batteries were 
erected in different places, so as to rake and batter the ramparts at Pon- 
dicherry. One, for four guns, called the Prince of Wales, was formed 
near the sea-beach, on the north, to enfilade the great street which inter- 
sected the White town. A second, for four guns and two mortars, was 
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| the gem be ofa facticious or imitative character. Th 





formed to enfilade the counter-guard, before the north-west bastion, at a 
thousand yards distance. This was named the Duke of Cumberland, in 
honour of him whose small wreath of bays was drenched in the blood of 
Cuiloden. A third, called Prince Edward’s, for two guns, faced the 
southern works, at twelve hundred yards’ distance, to enfilade the streets 
from south to north, and cross the fire of the northern battery. A fourth, 
on the south-west, at eleven hundred yards’ distance, called Prince Wit- 
liam’s Battery, mounted two guns and one mortar, to destroy the redoubt 
of St. Thomas. 

Lally beheld all these preparations with calmness; and by inspiring his 
soldiers with something of his own fierce adour, laboured by shot and shell 
to retard the operations of the besiegers, whose batteries opened a simul- 
taneous and severe cannonade at midnight, on the 8th December. Lally’s 
artillerists succeeded in killing a gunner, a subadhar of Sepoys, and wound- 
ing many more. A violent storm occurred on the Ist of January, when 
tempests of wind, accompanied by torrents of rain, had almost ruined the 
works of Coote, and blown the fleet off the coast. The French became 
elated by the delay this occasioned, and the hopes of relief it inspired ; 
but the sudden reappearance of Admiral Stevens with his vessels, caused 
these hopes to vanish, and once more this little band of desperate hearts 
betook them to their muskets and lintstocks ; but still pressing on, Coote 
on the 29th formed another battery called the Hanover, at tour hundred 
and fifty yards distance, for ten guns and three mortars, which opened a 
galling fire upon the counter-guard and curtain. 

At last driven frantic by their sufferings, the soldiers and citizens 
demanded that the place should be surrendered. Lally was immova- 
ble, yet he felt keenly for all they endured. Dissatisfied by the state 
of French-India affairs, and greatly exasperated by the disorderly con- 
duct of his troops, and the baseness of their commissaries, he frequently, 
burst into acclaiatious which betrayed the depth of his agitation. 

“ Hell has spewed me into this country of wickedness!” he said on one 
occasion; and I wait, like Jonas, till the whale shall receive me in its 
belly.’’ “I would rather go and head the Kaffirs,” he exclaimed on an- 
other, “ than remain a week more in this Sodom!’ But neveriheless he 
still defended the place gallantly ; and on the disappearance of the British 
fleet during the storm, wrote the following letter to M. Raymond, the 
French resident at Pullicot :— 

“ MonsteuR RayMonp,—The English squadron isno more. Monsieur, 
out of the twelve great ships they had in our road, seven are lost, crews 
and all, the four other dismasted, and it appears that one frigate only 
hath escaped; and therefore don’t lose an instant to send us chillingoes 
upon chillingoes loaded with rice. The Dutch have nothing to fear now ; 
besides (according to the law of nations) they are only not to send us pro- 
visions themselves, and we are no longer blockaded by sea. The saving 
of Pondicherry hath been in your power once already: if you miss the 
present opportunity, it will be your fault entirely. Do not forget, also, 
some small chillingoes. Offer great rewards, I expect 17,000 mabrattas 
within four days. In short, risk all—attempt all—force all !—but send 
us some rice, should it be but halfa garse at atime. Monsieur, accept, 

. * Lary.” 

( The length of this article compels us to postpone its conclusion, until 

next Saturday.) 





MOIRE ANTIQUE. 


The Lady Blanche steps from her carriage, and treads the carpeted floor 
of Messers. Barége and Mitt’s, silk mercers in Regent Street. She re- 
quests to be shown a moiré antique dress ; and forthwith there are spread 
out before her a goodly assemblage of rich silks, not stiffened with gum or 
adulterated with cotton, but good solid genuine silk, worthy of the best 
days of Spitalfields or of Lyons. She selects one, and pays for it a cer- 
tain number of guineas, the exact amount of which we cannot tell the 
reader because we do not know. 

Does Lady Blanche know what moiré antique really means? She 
knows what it is: viz., a rich kind of silk which happens to be in fashion 
just at present. But what is moiré, and why is it antique, and why do 
the ladies prefer the antique to the modern, supposing these to be both 
obtainable? Lady Blanche of course speaks French. She knows that 
moiré is a fabric to which a watered or wavy appearance has been impart- 
ed ; that moirage or moire is the appearance eo given; that moirer de- 
notes the act of imparting it; and that moireur is the person who per- 
forms the work. Still Lady Blanche is at a loss to account for two things 
—how it is at all produced, and why is it called antique? Besides Lady 
Blanche learns that there is such a thing as moiré metallique. 

Any one who is old enough to remember the time when kaleidoscopes 
were all the rage, will call to mind that the tubes were frequently cover- 
ed externally with a crystalline appearance. exhibiting a rich play of re- 
flected light. This enveloping substance was moiré metailique. If we 
look at the window on the morning of a frosty day, and see the capricious 
forzis which the delicate little filaments of frozen moisture present, and if 


The Atvion. 


we imagine an effect far more brilliant and diversified, then shall we 
be able to form something like an intelligible notion ef the appearance of 
the white varieties : if, further, we suppose this frozen moisture to be deli- 
cately tinted with transparent pigments, then will it more nearly resem- 
ble the coloured varieties of moiré metallique, which is n« thing more than 
a watered or clouded appearance produced on metals by the action of 
acids. We owe the coloured foils thus prodoced to the French. 

Thin leaves of coloured metal, receiving their colour after the rolling of | 
the metal iato the form of leaves, are used forma y ornamental purposes ; 
but these are not moiré metallique. They are employed on metallic foils 
to some kinds of jewellery, to brighten the richness of Unt, especially if 
tal for such pur 
poses is hammered and rolled, and rolled and rolled aguin, unti] its thickness 
does not exceed that of very thin paper. It may be copper, or copper witha 
very deMeate clothing of silver, or tin. or a mixed 1 sl; it may be of va 
rions colours provided the sheet or leaf have the requisite degree of tenuity 


The colouring substance may be Prassian blue, or sulphate of indigo, or | 
or acetate of copper, or cochineal, or sandal wood, or mus, or carmine ; 
and the resulting tint may be blue, green, yellow, red, violet, ruby, or |} 
anything else which the artist may wish to produce. Dut the metal re 


quires to be coaxed and humoured before it will adapt itself to the wants 
of its owner-—belore it will in fact, become a mere creature of circumstances. | 
It requires a gentle cold bath of the weakest possible solation of acqua- | 
fortis, to bring it to a proper state of purity and cleanliness; and then it | 
reguires a comfortable neat garment of isinglass gum, fitted to itby means | 
ofa camel-bhair pencil. Prepared now for the ordeal of colour, the pig: | 
ment is applied in a liquid state to the surface of the metal; and when | 
this is dry, the last stage of adornment, the last process of beautification, 
is arrived at: the meta! receives a coating of transparent varnish, which 
at once secures the pigment and increases its briJliancy of tint. 





Nevertheless, it is valuable to us, since the coloured foil really does illus 
trate in some degree the mode in which the moiré metallique is produced. 
We owe this singular ornamental material, as we do so many other arti 
cles of ornament and graceful beauty, to the French. M. Allard iuvented 
it thirty or forty years ago when Sir David Brewster produced the kalei 
doscope ; and it thus happened that the one invention became employed 
as a decorative covering to theother. This moiré metallique is as remark- 
able in its production as in its appearance ; for no possible guess could 
be made at the mode of its preparation from the optical effect which it 
presents—none, at least, except on the part of a small number of experi- 
rienced handicraftsmen. 

This, then, is moiré metallique ; and we see no reason whatever why, 
by a due exercise of ingenuity, a moiré effect might not be produced on 
other materials. The word moiré evidently sometimes receives the méean- 
ing of * clouded” rather than “ watered ;’’ but it must, at the same time, 
be admitted that. both in the metal and in the silk goods, the delicate va 
riegated appearance may be likened either to clouding or to watering, 
without any’ very great stretch of application. However, be this as it 
may, we must now attend to Lady Blanche’s dress, 

In all ordinary woven goods, as a moment's examination will show us, 
the threads cross each other at right angles ; the long threads forming the 
warp, and the short threads the weft. According as the fabric is of high 
quality, so do these threads intersect in a regular and equable quality ; 
but be it as good as it may. there are always some irregularities ; they 
may escape the eye, but they become apparent in a singular way. If 
good silk be wrapped tightly and carelessly round aroller, it may become 
moire much against the inclination of the possessor ; it will have acquired 
an irregular kind of glossing in some parts rather than in others; and 
this irregular glossing when viewed from a little distance, presents some 
what of the appearance of moiré, or watering—who knows? Perhaps an 
accident to a piece of rolled silk, suggested the first idea of watering as a 
distinct mode of adornment to silken goods? Such accidents have very 
frequently occurred in the history of manufactures. However, accident 
or no accident, watered silks have long been in use, both in this country 
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order of the troops were completely deteriorated, expecially in such a cli- 
mate, by their being dispersed in emall detachments amoog the various is- 


All this, however, is not moiré metallique; it is simply coloured foil. | where their presence might be required. 





and in France. Ifa pattern be engraved upon one cylinder in relief, and 
a similar pattern on another cylinder, in sunken devices; and if one of 
these be heated from within ; and if a piece of silk or velvet be drawn be- 
tween the cylinders—then will the silk or velvet acquire an embossed 
pattern, because some parts of the surface are more pressed, and are con- 
sequently rendered more glossy than the rest. Numerous varieties of 
this process are employed in the preparation of fancy goods. But this is 
not exactly watering. For this process two layers of silk are laid face to 
face, and are pressed tightly between two rollers. What follows? How- 
ever close the threads may be, there are still interstices between them : 
they follow each other in ridge-and-hollow fashion throughout the length 
and breadth of the piece. Now, if the slightest irregularity exists in the 
weaving or in the pressure, some of the threads become pressed in 
particular parts more than others; and the over-pressed portions pre- 
sent a greater gloss, a greater power of reflecting light, than the 
rest. The more capriciously these portions distribute themeelves, th 
more undulatory and cloudy will be the result. We do not say 
that the actual process is nothing more than this, but that this is 
the basis on which the whole is founded. The goods may be sprin- 
kled with water previously, or not; the rollers may be both heated or 
both cold, cr one heated and one cold; the rollers may be plain or may 
be variously indented ; they may move smoothly over each other or may 
have a slight lateral movement--how these variations of method would 
produce variations of effect every one will easily see. The adjective “ an- 
tique”’ is most likely given to the silks thus produced from their resem- 
blance to the tabby silk dresses which Lady Blanche’s grandmother used 
to wear when she was lady of the bedchamber to the bride of George the 
Third. It is chiefly produced in France ; but Spitalfields, its weavers and 
moireurs combined, has lately copied the art so cleverly as actually to 
excel the French. But Spitalfields guards its secret as sedalously as the 
Magician in a Fairy Tale always guards the Captive Princess in his cas 
tle, and will not let the world have a peep at their doings. Be it so. 
The world has no right to break in ruthlessly upon them. Let us be #a 
tisfied with knowing that Lady Blanche’s moiré antique dress is simply 
a watered silk, only having a very superior kind of watering. 


Lmiperial Parlianicnt. 


WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS FROM THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS: 


House of Lords, Monday, Feb. 23. 
The Earl of DESART rose to inquire of Her Majesty’s Government 
whether an arrangement had not recently been made for the withdrawal of 
troops from the emaller West India islands? Their lordsbips were aware 
that those islands were garrisoned by detachments of troops from the head 
quarters at Jamaica and Barbadoes. Since the beginning of this year, 





the white settlers, who were apprehensive of the rising of the black por- 
tion of the population. The white settlers did not consider the blacks as 
well affected towards them, as the blacks looked upon them in the odious 
light of taskmasters. That these apprehensions were not altogether ill- 
founded wasevidenced by an insurrection which had taken place at Tor- 
tola in the January of last year. There was no garrison there, and the 
white residents fled in great di*may, leaving Colonel Chads, who was ob- 
liged to send to the nearest place, which was a Danish Island for euccour. 
Some delay, however, took place before it arrived, as the commander of 
the detachment did not like to undertake the responsibility of sending 
troops to a British island without the consent of the governor. He be- 
lieved that after some time had elapsed troops were sent there from An- 
tigua. He thought it was disgraceful that Britieh sabjects, British pro- 
perty, and British territory should have to be protected by foreign arme. 
Great alarm had, in consequence, arisen among the capitalists in these 
smaller islands, who were unwilling to trust either themselves or their 
capital in themany longer. He believed that the withdrawal of the troops 
was, therefore, false economy, as almost the very existence of some of the 
islands depended upon the capital, and the yearly value of this insignifi- 
cant island of Tortola alone amounted to £10,000. He wished to know 
what were the in‘entions of Her Majesty's Government for the future 
maintenance of order in these islands? He bad beard from private sources, 
that if Her Majesty’s Government thought it was necessary to withdraw 
these troops from motives of economy, contributions would probably be 
raised in the islands themselves to defray the additional expense of keep- 
ing them, which would not amount to much more than 15,000/. He be 

lieved that some of Her Majesty's ships were to touch at these places 
from time to time, but was it probable that the moral effect of an occa- 
sional visit from a ship would preserve order among the dieaffected, ex- 
citeable, and ignorant black population? 


with regard to the withdrawal of detachments of troops from four of the 
West India Islands,—viz., St. Vincent, Tobago, Dominica, and St. Chrie 


the only one for that measure. 


was the last and the emaliest reason. In the first , it had been 





some troops had been sent from the smaller islands to the great alarm of 


topher. The noble ear! bad — areason which was not, however, | St. Petersburgh, it appears that their presence Im the 
e said it bad been adopted solely on the | creates no inconsiderable de 
ground of expense. The reasons for it were, in fact, threefold, and the ex-| that when they are obeerved in the streets they are not 





lands. The first reason, therefore, was entirely of a military character. 
Another reason was that these detachments (one of which numbered only 
S4) were perfectly useless, and, indeed, worse than useberr, beoause, in time 
ot war, their defeat might infict disyrace upon the conatry That was 
the firet, and the military reason, The se< ond wasacivil rearon- -namely, 
that the retention of troops in colonies for purposes of internal police bad 


| the effect of preventing those communities from taking measures which 


every community was bound to adopt, with the view of preventing or re 
pres#ing internal distarbances, 

The question of police bas been shamefully neglected in all the West 
india islands. Now experience bad shown thata military foree—however 
efficient for the suppression of dieturbances—was almost inoperative for the 
purpose of preventing then The reealt of withdrawing the troops from 
the West India Islands would, he believed, be to cause those communities 
to fulfil the duty they had so long neglected—of providing themselves with 
a police force. The third reason wae the diminution of expense, which 
would be considerable. For (bere three reasons, then, the measure bad 
been adopted. It was not surprising that the proceeding had given rise 
to some feeling of apprehension ia communities long secustomed to the 
presence of a military force, but after all they now stood mere ly on the 
same footing as the other islands, which had never had a military foree. 
The noble earl seemed to think that the Government might intend to send 
a ebip of war occasionally to the islands in order to produce a moral ef 
fect on the population. The noble earl might be aseured that the Gov 
ernment did not entertain any such—he might almost venture to eay 
foolish idea ; but the Government had resolved on placing at the disposal 
of the Governor of Barbadoes and the commander of the forces there a 
steamer for the conveyance of troops at a moment's notice to avy island 
By the concentration of force in 
this way we might expect to gain all the advantages—in a military point 
of view—which attached to the system heretofore purvaed, analloyed by 
any of its evile, The noble earl has sald that the Inhabitants of the islands 
would gladly defray the costof the military force if the Government would 
allow it to remain; bat he (the Dake of Neweastle) wonld recommend 
them to expend their money on the establishment of a police foree, which 
would afford them all the protection they stood in need of. The policy 
which the Government had adopted wax not to be limited to the West 
India Islands, but would be extended to all owr colonial possersions In Can- 
ada strenuous efforts were being made to concentrate the military force ; 
many small forts which were maintained at the close of the war has been 
abandoned, and the troops withdrawn from them. As a general rule, it 
was the duty of the mother country to defend her colonies from foreign 
aggression at every cost and hazzard ; but this obligation did not involve 
the necessity of maintaining troope in every small colony or portion of 
a colony to supply the place of police. (Hear, hear.) 

Earl GREY concurred with the noble duke in thinking that the coun- 
try was not called upon to provide a military force to diveharge the da 
ties of police in colonies, The measure resolved on by the Government 
appeared to be a judicious one, and it was necessary only that it should 
be carried into effect with due precaution. It could not be forgotten that 
this country bad made great sacrifices for the abolition of rlavery, and t 
create in the West India ixlands a well-ordered and jodustrious communi- 
ty. The succers of the experiment depended on the white population con 
tinuing for some years longer in the islands. Should the whites, acting 
under the influence of alarm, leave the islands at too early a period, there 
could be no doubt, he feared, that the black population would relapee into 
their original state of barbarixm ; and he trusted, therefore, that, in carry- 
ing the announced measure into effect, due care would be taken to pre- 
vent the white population becoming unduly alarmed, The eoneentration 
of troops at Barbadoes was a good arrangement; but he hoped that mea 
sures bad been taken for improving the drainage in that island, which was 
very defective two years ago, and if not improved might injuriously affeet 
the bealth of the troops. 

The Earl of BLGIN, having had many years’ experience in the admin- 
istration of colonial affairs, felt bound to express bis opinion——in which he 
believed the colonists themselves would concur—that it was just and rea- 
sonable that colonies should provide at their own cost the forees—whether 
civil or military—which were necessary for the preservation of internal 
tranquillity. Nay, be would go further, and say that they were bound to 
provide the force neceesary to protect them against aggresrion cansed by 
their own acts or imprudence. On the other hand, be thought the 
colonies bad a strong claim to the protection of the mother country 
againet hostilities brought on them by the operation of imperial policy, 
over which they could exercise no control or influence. 1t was natural 
that the people of this country, looking to the past expenditure on the 
colonies, and their progress towards maturity, should inquire whether the 
time had not come when these young and vigorous communities ehould 
contribute something by way of indemnification for the expense and la- 
bour which the mother country bad lavished on them during their period 
ofinfancy. (Hear.) The restrictive commercial system whieb we bad re- 
cently abandoned threw over our economical relations with the colonies a 
discreditable veil of mystery ; but when that system was abandoned, we 
left the question in such a position a# regarded the colonies as to cause it 
to be a matter of doubt whether (as we understood) the maintainance of 
the connexion between the mother country and the colouies was desirable. 
The policy more recently pursued had produced the best effect. General 
contentment prevailed in Canada among all classes founded on the b»- 
lief that the Legislature and Government of the mother country were 
prepared to give the colonies the power of self-government. (Hear, hear.) 
Animated by this feeling, the time would come when the colonies would 
manifest a desire to join the mother country in defending the weak against 
the strong—the oppressed against the oppressor ; and, while pecking to 
share the glory of Eagland, would not be uawilling to partake im her sac- 


rifices. (Hear, bear.) 
MR. SMITH O'BRIEN. 


House of Commons, Wednesday, Feb, 22. 

Mr. BEAMISH! wished to put a question to the noble Lord the Secre 
tary of State for the Home Department with reference to a rumour which 
had been in circulation for some time past. He alluded to the report that 
the clemency of the Crown was to be extended to Mr. Smith O’Brien. He 
wanted to know if that report was true, and would only say that, if so, it 
would give universal satisfaction in Ireland. (Hear.) 

Lord PALMERSTON.—In answer to this question, I have to state that 
the matter to which my hon. friend has adverted has been under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. The facts appear to be, that 
soine of thoee who were transported with Mr. Smith O’Brien have thought 
fit to break their parole, and to escape from the place of their destina- 
tion, Mr. Smith O’Brien, whatever may bave been bi» faults or hie guilt, 
has acted like a gentleman (cheers), and has not taken a ig of the 
opportunities of which, had he been less honourably dispowed, be might 
have availed bimeelf; and it is therefore the intention of Mer Majesty's 
Government to advise the Crown to extend to Mr. Smith O’Brien the 
means of placing himself in the same situation, by an act of clemency on 
the part of the Crown, in which thoee other persons bave placed them- 


selves by a violation of the pledges which they bad given. (Cheers.) 
“PEACE, PEACE!” WHERE THERE IS NO PRKACE. 


A letter was yeeterday received by Mr. Pease, of Darlington, from his 
brother, from St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Pease states that the deputation wae admitted to an audience of the 
Emperor. which lasted nearly halfan-hour. The Emperor received them 
most graciously, aud expressed bimeelf much pleased with the object of 
their visit, and the motives which induced them to make ro long a journey. 
The Emperor afforded them every opportunity to exprers their viewr, and 
stated to them at great length what be thought of the present etate of af- 
faire. He eaid that they should not leave without being introdaced 
to the Empress, and on the Empress entering the room the Empercr ex- 
plained the object of their journey. On taking their leave the Emperor 
xbook them heartily by the hand ; and on quitting the palace they were 
much struck by the cordial reception given to three plain, humble, simple 
men of peace. 

Mr. Joseph Starge, another of the deputation, states that the Ozar re- 
ceived himeelf and colleagues in the most corteous manner, and listened 
with the greatest attention to the address which they were depnted to pre- 
rent to bim from the pacific bodies which they represented. They were 
induced to hope from the tone and manner of the Emperor that he was 
not insenvible to the appeal, althongh the deputation were not equally 
confident that it would have the effect of staying the warlike preparations 
which were going on all around them. At the conclusion of what may be 





The Duke of NEWCASTLE said the noble earl was rightly informed ; termed the official audience. the Autocrat introduced the —- the 


Emprees, by whom they were most graciously received. Although it was 
the wish of “ the Friends” to be as quiet as possible daring their stay in 
capital of Russia 

of interest among the tnhabitants, aad 
tly fol- 

aaa ee a favourable interest in the’ nd of 


it wae obvious that it must be so—that thediscipline and good their 
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Mr. Starge bad intended to be in Birmingham on Monday next, but at | 


re 


THe Albion. 
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see some friend. But, continuing their pace, they ran with a running ee- 


the request of the Emperor the deputation bave determined to remain in | cort of friends and noisy admirers to join the column in the Strand till the 


St. Peversbargh a day or two louger than it was originally purposed to 
eontinue.—— Tunes, Feb. 25. 


It is much to have to refer twice in the same week to the procee:d- 
ings of the Peace Society. Messrs. Sturge, Pease and Co. have at length 
succeeded in obtaining an interview with the Czar, who appears to have 
received them much ia the same way asthe candidate for a borough would 
receive a select batch of free and independent electors. There was plenty 
of flummery, plenty of hand-shaking, plenty of civility ; but very little 
in the way of substantial satisfaction. Nothing more could have been ex- 

sccted. Fanaticlem of any kind is not without its element of respectabi 
lity. Whether it be the poor Hiadoo who casts himeelf ander the car of 
Juggernaut, or the Roman devotee who may be seen literally “ shinning” 
on bare knees up a long flight of stone-eteps, or the howling or dancing 
Dervishes of Constantinople, who yell or ree! their way, as the case may 
be, into the bowers of eternal bliss, there is always something respectable 
about honest fanaticiam. We should not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that madness of this kind bas its ridiculous and its mischievous side. No- 
thing could well be more indicrous than an attempt upon the part of three 
Quaker gentlemen to stop the aggressive career of a half-mad Emperor 
by civil speeches and ethical points. It would have been just as much to 
the purpose had Lord Hardinge despatched, in place of the Guards who 
left London yesterday morning, three elderly ladies, with three squirts, 
to extinguish the fire of the Russian batteries on the Danube by ao ani- 
mated trkie from their hydrostatic ordgance. There was no question of 
the sublime,--the whole proceeding was purely ridiculous. ‘hen the 
Sabine women let dowa their back hair and rushed in between the rival 
armies we could have sympathized with their feelings, and certainly, bad 
we been present, we should bave grounded arms, aud owned the power of 

the intervention. There was the case of the poor Archbishop of Paris, 
too, at the June Barricades. We must not, however, lose sight of the im- 

ortant distinction, that the venerable priest advanced fearlessly into the 

eat of the fire. Cannon were roaring and bullets hissing about bis ears 
when be stepped forward to still the unholy fray. Now, when we see the 
three Quakers who have gone to St. letersburg give such an evidence of 
sincerity as this—when they have falicn victims to their righteous zeal, and 
their three bodies are brought home to us in three casks of rum—we pro- 
mise them that we will shed salt tears over their ultimely fate. Meanwhile, 
we must be pardoned for remembering that their martyrdom hitherto bas 
been confned to a cold and tedious journey, at an inclement season of the 
year, with a comfortable hotel, Freuch cookery, and an Emperor at the 
end of it. How many are there among our countrymen who would not, 
with the greatest alacrity, undergo similar toils for a similar result? Half- 
an bour’s interview with a real Emperor--the consideration accorded to 
apostles—boneyed words from the Empress, and a world of fine things 
beside! Were ever broad-brims, stiff collars, and unstarched collars, so 
honoured since Penn was a little boy ? It is impossible, in conscience, to 
way otherwise of these missionaries than that, if they do bold commissions 
in the Army of Martyrs, at least they are unattached. 

We said, however, that this species of fanaticism is mischievous as well 
as ridiculous, Kvery principle is mischievous which leads men to place 
reliance on visionary bopes and feelings. If a man, in burglarious times, 
were to fasten bis doors with long sixes, in place of iron bolts, relying on 
the special interposition of Providence, he would in all probability see 
cause to regret that in the exercise of his discretion he had adopted such 
a course. l’rovidence bas endowed man with prudence and foresight that 
those qualities may be called into action as occasion may arise. Would 
any but a madman shut bis eyes wilfully before crossing the road at Char 
ing-cross, and rely upon some metaphysical protection? The mind bas 
its senses as well as the body, and we may uot with impunity neglect 
the laws of our nature. If the pure insanity of these peace-praters were 
to become general, the probability is that ere six mouths were out this is- 
l@d would be covered with ashes, and the name of Englishmen be blotted 
out from the records of history. Nothing but the absurd minority in 
which the peace agitators stand could prevent their movement from being 
one of the most dangerous description, They can do no barm, only be- 
cause they are too few. Meanwhile it is a satiefaction to know, that al- 
though Europe is to be involved in a sanguinary war, and that the peac: 
mission has beea ineffectual to avert such a calamity from our heads, yet 
that Mr. Sturge’s health has been sensibly benelitted by the trip. That 
information is very gratifying indeed,—quite a set-of! against much pro- 
spective calamity. To conclude, we would ask as many of our readers 
as bave ever visited Epsom on the Derby-~lay if they ever saw the great 
race contested without the occurrence of the following phenomena? Ex- 
— is strained to the highest point, and necks to their extremest 
ength ; a rumour runs that Purple and Biack Jacket is rounding the cor- 
ner first. The spectators hold their breath, and the policemen clinch their 
truncheons, when a couple of curs squeeze on to the course between the 
legs of the crowd, and entertain them with the spectacle of their friendly 
contest in speed. We sadly fear that the peace deputies are like those 
little dogs ; bat the Czar will yet engage in a contest more serious than 
that of the Derby-day, although they have done all that little dogs can do 
to throw ridicule on the approaehing strife.--Jdiw. 
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THE WAR SPIRIT. 


Londoa, it must be confessed, is not made for military shows. What- 
ever may be said of the nation, the metropolis is a city of shopkeepers. 
Its thoroughfares are an endless succession of plate glass fronts; its 
juares are shrubberies, not parades ; its few barracks are hidden among 
mews and workhouses, or only seen to be voted a nuisance; its Tower is 
an old curiosity-ebop, and its soldiers are generally regarded as ornamen- 
tal appendages to the Court, and dangerous to nobody but servant girls, 
Indeed, that great majority of people who do not give a second thought 
to what they see any day are apt to ask, as the Czar is reported to have 
done at the review got up for him in Windsor Park, “ But where are the 
troops you fight your battles with?’’ A Londoner's recollection is not 
a very long one, and, though old people and books tell us that the Guards 
went to Holland, to Portugal, and to Waterloo, and, since then, again to 
Lisbon and to Canada, it is still a matter of faith to believe that they are 
meant for real work, or that such a thing as a body of fighting soldiers 
should ever issae from this metropolis. Time, however, bas brought 
round one of these traditional events, and London is bebolding the de- 

arture, not, indeed, of legions, but of regiments that stand for legions 
n the pledge they convey, and the certainty they afford, that England 
will spare nothing in prosecuting the cause they are sent out upon. The 
Turk may have thought that we have promised too long and dallied with 
his confidence,—the Russian may also have thought that we value the 
sweets of »and the profits of trade too dearly to enter on a life and 
death struggle with his vast population ; but, whatever the invader may 
have hepelt or the invaded may have feared, they will both know now, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that Eogland has accepted the gage of 
Russia, and committed her whole self irrevocably to the quarrel. For 
they will hear that those “appendages of the Court,” and those orna- 
ments of the metropolis, that were sent to Waterloo, to Lisbon and to 
Canada, have now been sent to the Danube, never to return home but 
with a new blazon on their colours, 

it was, indeed, a strange sight that London saw yesterday, scarcely im- 
aginable by quiet citizens, and very different from what we picture to our- 
selves when we read of armies. We said “ yesterday,’’ but it was long be- 
fore dawa ; the stars still shone above, and the lamps flared below. For 
hours several thousand people of all ranks had occupied what Peel called 
the finest site in Surope, looking intently to an opening which most Lon- 
doners imagine to lead only to the ground floor of the National Gallery, 
but which, in fact, is the south entrance of St. George's Barracks behind 
that building. For those hours all that could be seen was the gleam of a 
solitary bayonet passing to and fro, and all that could be heard was the 
clock striking quarters from the tower of the neighbouring church. The 
multitude were tolerably patient, but decidedly loyal, and finding, by re- 
peated but desultory experiments, that it availed but little to call for the 
Grenadiers before they chose to come, they sang the National Authem and 
“ Rule Britannia,” not with much precision, perhaps, but with a body of 
sound which must have filled the whole space down to Whitehall. 
The self-constitated orchestra found its own applause, and cheered long 
and lustily, with or without special reason. At length the darkuess uader 
the portal became faintly relieved by the glitter of brass instruments, in- 
ae that the band had taken its place, and the regiment was formed 
within. 

Soon after 5, with a clash of music, the band emerged, to the immense 
delight of the multitude, and marched straight towards the Strand, where 
it took up its station. After the pause of a minute came the famous Grena- 
diers. any one of the many thousand unwarlike spectators expected to 
see them emerge solemnly and slowly, with an unbroken column of bayo- 
nets and lofty furcaps, he must have beea strangely disappointed, for they 


rushed forth without order from the narrow portal—that a few yards west 
of the portioo—and ran, or rather bounded, down the descent towards the 
pavement. It seemed as if every man, on reaching the street, was cheered 
afresh by the maltitude which received him, and in which he was sure to 








whole had emerged. When formed, the regiment, about a thousand strong, 
and just showing their bayonets and black fur caps above the heads of a 
vast multitude which filled the Strand, marched over Waterloo-bridge to 
the station. The incessant cheering, the music, and occasionally the wild 
but hearty chorus of the mob, soon brought the sleepers to their windows, 
and many « strange figure was seen waving and shouting a farewell 
through the dusk. It was still dark, the light was still that of the lamps, 
and a stranger euddenly roused from his bed to look down on the scene 
might have dreamt of the French Revolution and its noeturnal horrora.— 
As our reporters tell us, the Grenadiers marched, thus escorted, to the 
Waterloo station, and were there welcomed by fresh thousands, as they 
were again at Southampton, where they went on board the steamers wait- 
ing tor them. 

It is not our business to inquire very exactly into the character of this 
enthusiasm, or to ask how far every one of the multitude, or even of the 
many gentlemen who were there, understands the question at issue. The 
prevalent feeling is an honourable and a just one. Itis, that England has 
bound bereelf to aesist a weak neighbour against the violence of a strong 
one. and that, for one reason or another, she bas, in effect, been slow to 
fulfil her pledge, and bas now to make up for lost time. It is, in fact, the 
people’s quarrel, and a just one. Whether that people might not bave 
spoilt their cause ere this by over much zeal it matters little now, when 
all are agreed, and nothing remains to be done but to fight it out with 
Russia. But does anybody know England, and doubt the result? It is 
no mere mob that leads this metropolis, nor does the metropolis lead the 
nation against its will. It is the whole nation that speaks in this way, 
and it is the whole nation that in heart and spirit goes with every regi- 
ment chosen for the service from its barracks to the ocean steamer, and 
thence to the seat of war. That nation, if not the most populous, is the 
most powerful, because the most determined, energetic. and persevering 
people in the world. It never says what it does aot mean, and never 
means what it does not carry out. Having once begun,—having once 
cheered on these fine fellows to the work, whence so many of them will 
not return,—it will certainly do its part, and will persevere in a noble 
cause to the uttermost farthing, to the last inch of ground, and the last 
drop of blood. England has been long making up her mind, but from 
that mind, so made up, she will never withdraw. Year after year she will 
send forth new fleets and new armies, if need be; and fight her battle 
single-handed, as she has done before, if that, too, be necessary. For the 
honour of the civilized world, we cannot believe she will ever again be 
placed in that predicament; but, even if it should be the case, she will 
not flinch from a quarrel in which she believes Heaven will still be her 
friend.— Ibid. 

——— 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON THE LATE 
AFFAIR AT CUBA. 

The following is a copy of the Message transmitted to Congress on 
Wednesday, by the President, in regard to the confiscation of the Ameri- 
can steamer * Black Warrior’ by the authorities of Cuba. 

WashingtoA, March 15, 1854. 
To the House of Representatives : 

In compliance with the resolution of the House of Representatives of 
the 10th instant, I herewith transmit a report of the Secretary of State, 
containing all the information received at the Department in relation to 
the seizure of the Black Warrior at Havana on the 28th ultimo. 

There have been, in the course of a few years past, many other instan- 
ces of aggression upon our commerce, violations of the rightsof American 
citizens, and insults tothe national flag by the Spanish authorities in Cuba, 
and all attempts to obtain redress have led to protracted and as yet fruit- 
less negotiations, Thedocuments in these cases are voluminous, and when 
prepared will be sent to Congress. 

Those now transmitted relate exclusively to the seizure of the “ Black 
Warrior,” and present so clear a case of wrong that it would be reasona- 
ble to expect full indemnity thereof as soon as this unjustifiable and offen- 
sive conduct shall be made known to her Catholic Majesty’s Government ; 
but similar expectations, in other cases, have not been realized. 

The offending party is at our doors, with large powers for agression, 
but none, it is alleged, for reparation. The source of redress isin another 
hemisphere, and the answers to our just complaints made to the Home 
Goverament, are but the repetition of excuses rendered by inferior offi- 
cials to their superiors in reply to representations of misconduct. The 
peculiar situation of the parties has undoubtedly much aggravated the 
annoyances and injuries which our citizens have suffered from the Cuban 
authorities, and Spain does not seem to appreciate to its full extent her 
responsibility for the conduct of these authorities. In giving very extra- 
ordinary powers to them she owes it to justice and to her friendly rela- 
tions with this Government to guard great vigilance against the exorbi- 
tant exercise of these powers, and in case of injuries to provide for prompt 
redress. 

I have already taken measures to present to the Government of Spain 
the wanton injury of the Cuban authorities in the detention and seizure of 
the “ Black Warrior,” and to demand immediate indemnity for the injury 
which has thereby resulted to our citizens. 

In view of the position of the Island of Cuba, its proximity to our coast, 
the relations which it must ever bear to our commercial and other in- 
terests, it is vain to expect that a series of unfriendly acts infringing our 
commercial rights and the adoption of a policy threatening the honour 
and security of these States can long consist with peaceful relations. 

In case the measures taken for amicable adjustment of our difficulties 
with Spain should unfortanately fail, I shall not hesitate to use the au- 
thority and means which Congress may grant to ensure the observance of 
our just rights, to obtain redress for injuries received, and to vindicate the 
honour of our flag. 

In anticipation of that contingency, which I earnestly hope may not 
arise, | suggest to Congress the propriety of adopting such provisional 
measures as the exigency may seem to demand. FRANKLIN Pusrce. 

———-————_—— 


THE MODEL MEMBER OF THE TORY PARTY. 


In making his uostudied vindication before the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, Mr. Hudson stated some truths and impersonated other truths, 
There were indeed passages in his oration which will puzzle the future 
commentator more perhaps than any passage in Cicero or even in Dante. 
His allusion to the 7imes will in fature be valuable as a piece of contem- 
porary criticism. “ It is unfortunate for that paper generally in its 
charges against myself,” Le says, “to have made charges of acts which 
were either totally untrue, or, if not untrue, which were of a character to 
admit of a very different construction, and which to the last day of my 
life 1 shail be proud of and bappy to avow.” Mr. Hudson admits that by 
the decision of “ that tribunal” he is “called on to disgorge ;”’ but he sug- 
gests a difficulty, for * neither that nor any tribunal will venture to say, 
lam called to disgorge what to a great extent I never received.” He 
challenges Members to fix upon him any charge; offering a facility: for 
he says, “1 invite the honourable Member—I have no objection, if the 
House thinks right—to take me from my cradle and follow me to this 
day.” We bave heard of persons being sometimes transferred bodily to 
the middle of next week : but it is difficult to “realize,” as the Yankees 
say, the process of taking an elderly gentleman from his cradle, and, with 
that grown child in arms, to “ follow’ the said grown child to a parti- 
cular day. 

However, it is true that Mr. Hudson has “known what it is to live 
in popularity and tavourr’--known what it is to face adversity—and 
again known what it is to see prosperity returning, and with it society. 
Such is life! It is amongst his injuries “to have bad forced apon him 
property since proved to be worth £100,000 ;”’ and there is, he says, 
scarcely a work which he projected “when in the plenitude of power” 
which he bas not lived to see carried out. From bis vitaperators he ap- 
peas to posterity ; and the appeal will probably be successful. George 
Hudson—such are the turas ia the market—may die a wealthy man; his 
name is associated with works of improvement, and posterity may see it 
inscribed in stone and brass. Many of his critics cannot say as much for 
themselves. 

But he might have appealed to yet higher associations, If he has 
figured in society, has he uot also figured in the Senate; bas he not been 
a * distinguished” member of a distinguished party? Yes,;the Hudson 
who vindicated himself on Wednesday is one of that party which has had 
recently to be profuse in vindications. Does not his very name carry 
us back to the heyday of that power in the state, under that statesman 
who Was transierred (rom the lead of the tarf to the lead of the Commons; 
who conceived the great idea that railways would be useful to Ireland ; 
and who, althoagh no longer in the House, is still cited as the great au- 
thority? The other leader of the party bas been that dashing Earl, “ the 
Rupert of debate,’ who attacked the education in Ireland which his own 
Cabiaet upheld; who soeered at his own Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and who, reduced to lis last shifts in opposing the Government that sac- 
ceeded him, bas nothiag left but to threaten it with his support. The 
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of the turf magnate that aspired to save society in Eogland by Irieh rai}- 


ways. Other associates were, that Secretary of the Admiralty who was 
so untimely interrupted while he was endeavouring “ to place the Exeen- 
tive in harmony with the Commons ;” that “ W. B.” who was interrupted 
at Derby while trying to place the Commons in harmony with the consti- 
tuencies ; that Lord of the Admiralty who left matters to his Secretary, 
and walked down Pall Mall with Commodore Seymour, hoping that the 
Admiral would declare his sentiments, but unable even to ask a question. 
In that great party, with these magnates, Mr. Hudson figured asthe “ in- 
dependent” Member—the Ampbytrion who got up the réunions, and did 
his best “to make things pleasant.”” But prosperity is returning ; Mr. 
Hudson has had property forced upon him worth £100,000, to say nothing 
of improved * quotations” elsewhere. With prosperity comes popularity, 
position, réunions ; he may still make things pleasant, and once more be 
the great independent Member of the party that acknowledges “ an indi- 
vidual” for its leader—London Spectator. Feb. 11. 


——=—_ 


Jowr Srock Hore. at THe Fartits.—The Legislature of New York 
last year granted a liberal charter to the Niagara Hotel-Company, or 
rather, made amendments every way satisfactory to the friends of the pro- 
ject, to a former act of incorporation ; and we learn that Mr. J. L. Mitcb- 
ell, the well known and popular bost of Congress Hall, in Albany, now 
proposes, if the requisite stock is made up,—of which there ought to be no 
doubt,—to take charge of such an establishment as soon as it can be built, 
on terms which will make the investment a safe and profitable one ; and hig 
views have been seconded by the Messrs, Porter, at the Falls, the owners of 
the property, by a donation of five acres of the grove in front of the American 
Fall, for this object. The capital contemplated by the charter is $200,- 
000, but the plans for the house and grounds—the latter to be enclosed, 
and highly improved--will not, it is believed, require over $150,000 or 
$160,000, the remainder, whatever it may be, to be put on loan to Mr, 
Mitchell to aid in the purchase of furniture, which will be mortgaged to 
the Company for the security of the money. The plans are designed for 
a family Hotel, of the first class, and of the most inviting character, and 
as such it will certainly be kept up by Mr. Mitchell, who is to have the 
establishment for ten years, at 10 per cent. on the investment, and to 
continue the buildings and grounds in the same complete order in which 
they are delivered to him] by the Company, free of all charge, except 
insurance and taxes. Of the stock, $70,000 has been subscribed by some 
of the best people in Albany and Westérn New York, who are ready te 
increase their subscriptions after the programme has been offered to the 
friends of this commendable project in the City of N. York.—W. Y. Times. 





Lorp J. Russei..--The London gossip of the Liverpool Albion, says :-- 
“ Lord John seems to grow more and more diminutive daily. He has aged 
immensely this last six months, though he always looked old enough to 
have been fall grown when Old Parr, the pill man, wasa baby. Unlike 
the Juvenile Whig in everything, the Last of the Whigs gives you the idea 
of a man who never was young, and who never could have been young. 
But antique as he always was, he appears to have added at least a couple 
of centuries to his chronology since the House broke up. How could it 
be otherwise, considering what he has gone through during the time. 
Wouldn’t that tomahawking contained in the “ suppressed pamphlet” 
about the burked despatches and the sacrifice of the then Foreign Secre- 
tary, have paralyzed anybody but a Russell, who, as Sydney Smith said, 
has to be trepanned before he’ll alter an opinion? And then that Croker 
sacrification about Moore, the very day before the opening of Parliament ; 
why nobody who had’nt swallowed an Appropriation Clause could possi- 
bly digest so dreadful a dose. Besides, Lord John, though cased in ada- 
mant on the score of political censure, is as sensitive as a jskinned eel to 
criticism upon his literary pretensions. His lordship, however, is appar- 
ently nothing daunted by the prostration he has sustained, and assumes 
the place of leader as jauntily over the Grahams and Gladstones and 
Molesworths as though they were the family circle of 1851. 


NeEwFouNDLAND.—The Legislature of this Colony met on the 31st Janu- 
ary, and was opened by the Lieut. Governor with the usual formalities. 
The delegates to England from the assembly, on the subject of Respon- 
sible Government, made their report, which was cordially accepted, and 
they received a vote of thanks for the able services they had rendered. 
No answer having been received from the Duke of Newcastle, with refer- 
ence to the subject of the mission, a large majority of the House declined 
to proceed to business, and carried an amendment to the address, in which 
they state that they have deliberately come to the conclusion to await the 
decision of the Imperial Government upon the right of the people to the 
possession of self-government, rather than waste their time, and exhaust 
the patience of the public, in fruitless attempts at legislation under the 
present constitution. 

After passing addresses to both Houses of the Imperial Parliament, and 
to the Duke of Newcastle, embodying the reasons for the stand thus taken, 
the Assembly adjourned itself until the 20th of March, in order to await 
replies t» these addresses. Legislation is therefore at an end in Newfound- 
land for the present, and no doubt matters will so remain untill the wishes 
of the people of that old and loyal dependency of the British Crown are 
complied with by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Major Robinson, R. E., well known in this Province as commissioner 
for the Halifax and Quebec Railway, is now Commandant of the Troops 
stationed in Newfoundland, and in that capacity has been sworn in amem- 
ber of the executive Council of the Colony. In the event of the death or 
absence of the Lieut. Governor, Major Robinson succeeds to the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland.—.Vew Brunswicker, March 9, 





Tux Darren Expiorine Expepition.—-Lieut. St. John, of the Royal 
Engineers, sent out by the British government, to report on the proposed 
canal route, arrived in Panama on Monday last, from the Gulf of San 
Miguel, having succeded in crossing from the Atlantic, and finding Com- 
mander Prevost’s track, from the Chuquinaque river to the junction of the 
Lara and Savannah rivers, by means of which he, in company with Mr. 
Lionel Gisborne, their two servants and the Indian interpreter, succeeded 
in reaching the Pacific. 

They experienced considerable difficulty in making their way through 
the Cordilleras, and but for the assistance of the Indians, would have fail- 
ed in the object of their mission. 

The Indians are a warlike, suspicious class of men, averse to permit 
any white man to enter their country. They owned having been the 
murderers of the seamen of the Virago, whom they supposed to be 
Spaniards ; they positively asserted that the fourth man was also kill- 
ed, and that his remains would be found in the woods, near his com- 
panions. 

By a letter from Colon, dated 28th of February, we learn that the Ame- 
rican vessel of war Cyane, was then at tha port, and that up to the time 
of leaving the expedition at Caledenia Bay, no intelligence bad been re- 
ceived of the missing party under Lieut. Strain. Lieut. St. John says 
that no trace of the party could be obtained at the Gulf of San Miguel. 
and the Indians could give him no information of their proceedings. We 
fear that the unfortunate party have either lost their way, and been starv- 
ed to death, or fell in with some hostile Indians, and met the fate of the 
Virago’s men —Panama Herald, March 4. 

Tre SurverinG Party or Lieutenant Srrary, U.S.N.—The last ad- 
vices from Central America and the U.S. sloop-of-war Cyane, Commander 
Hollins, have created painful apprehensions in Weshington relative to the 
possible fate of the surveying party leaving the Cyane, under command 
of Lieut. Strain, to explore a route for a ship canal over the Isthmus of 
Darien. This party consists of Lieut. S., Mr. Garland, a son of Col. Gar- 
land, U.S.A.; Passed Midshipman Truxon, and twenty-four men. Their 
route was over a region in which hostile and very treacherous savages are 
accustomed to range. Before starting, we learned from their friends in 
Washington, they were cautioned by the Secretary of the Navy to guard 
themselves against these savages, and were armed at all points for their 
protection. It seems that they have not been heard of for an undue time. 
and all efforts from the Cyane to learn of their precise position, have re- 
sulted only in painful apprehensions for their safety on the part of the 
officers of that ship. We are, however, satisfied that at the Department 
it is conceived that they have taken some unfrequented route, and that 
they are amply able to defend themselves against hostile Indian demon- 
strations.— Washington Star. 


Mretixnc or THE CanapiAN Partiament.—According to a statement 
of the Hon. Malcom Cameron, Parliament will not meet till June, when 
the Ministry will introduce a bill for secularizing the Clergy Reserves ; 
the supply bill be passed, and Parliament adjourn. The House will then 
be dissolved, and a new election take place in August. If all this is de- 
termined on by the Ministry, it would be a great saving of time and mo- 
ney were Mr. Hincks to pablish the Clergy Reserves bill, dissolve the 
House, and order « new election at once, without the farce of calling the 
House together to do nothing. As to the supply bill, Mr. Hicks’ finan- 
cial skill could devise a way cf managing that. The new Parliament 


present leader in the Commons is “ an individual’ who wrote. the life might meet ia July, were our suggestion followed, and we can see no ad- 
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vantage to be gained by putting off the election, and burthening the peo- 
pie with the expense of & do-nothing session !— Sherbrooke Gatette. 
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A Lowowe, Lovcertyc Loox Benmxp.”—The other on a party of 
friends visited the exhibition in the Victoria-room, Newcastle, ot the lat- 
est (and, alas! we believe the last) great works of Mr.Jobn Martin. Their 
favourite was evidently “ The Plains of Heavea.” One of them--the most 
enthusistic of the group—seemed carried away from this world by the en- 
trancing picture of the abode of the blest, and, after lavishing his admira- 
tion on the scene, asked his companions if it woald not be delightful to be 
there? “ Why, yes,” said one, “it would certainly be a more lovely 

lace to live in than Newcastle, but I shoudd like to have The Times.”’— 
Gateshead Observer. 
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Drzp.— At Denmark Hill, Camberwell, near London, Eng., on the 20th Jan., 
Mary, the beloved wife of Charles Brenchley, Esq., late of Maidstone, Kent, in 
the 68th year of her age. 
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The European news by the Cunard steamer of the 4th inst., as brought 
along the telegraphic wires from Halifax, is decidedly of a negative cha- 
racter. There had been no declaration of war, no assault upon Kalefat, 
go announcement of the military plans of the united expedition, no alli- 
ance officially established between Austria and the Western powers, and 
no satisfactory defining of the position that Prussia, Denmark, and Swe- 
den are to occupy. On the other hand, we have the authority of Louis 
Napoleon, now publicly added to that of Lord Clarendon, for classing 
Austria with the opponents of the Czar, although it must be owned that 
the reluctance and bad grace, with which the Cabinet of Vienna adopts a 
course best suited to its own interests, are but too plainly shown in the 
very words employed by the French Emperor. “ Austria,” says he in a 
speech on opening the Legislative session, “‘ wild enter into an alliance, and 
will thus give her testimony to the justice of the war.’ Those who at- 
tach enormous importance to imperial or parliamentary words may specu- 
late upon the use of the future tense in the above phrases, and extract, if 
they can, a promise of horse, foot, and artillery, from the moral evidence 
anticipated. The truth is that Austria can be at best but a treacherous 
ally ; and the less trust reposed in her, the better. Were it not for the 
ease with which France and England could assist in revolutionising her 
Italian possessions, she would scarcely keep up the pretence of a decent 
neutrality, and this is about all that can be expected from her. 

Still, the London Times of the 28th ult. speaks, we are glad to observe, of 

the joint action of the four great powers. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
events will justify this union of them on paper; but be that as it may, 
France and England are acting with extraordinary vigour in their mili- 
tary and naval preparations, and are said to have brought protocolling 
to a final and definite point. On the 27th ult. couriers were simultaneous- 
ly despatched from London and Paris, carrying a formal demand for a 
promise on the part of the Czar, that the Principalities shall be evacuated 
by his troops on or before the 30th of April; such promise to be given 
within six days of the receipt of the demand ; and a refusal to give it, or 
any evasion, to be considered as tantamount toadeclaration of war. It is, 
therefore, by no means improbable that the London Gazette and Moni- 
teur have by this time promulgated the long expected announcements. 
The British and French Governments will scarcely permit any further 
trifling ; the former, particularly, urged on to decisive action by Parlia- 
mentary Hotspurs and a vigilant press. Nor are the warlike intentions 
of the Czar less manifest. Sir H. Seymour, our Minister to St. Peters- 
burg, left that-capital on the 18th ult. without any farewell audience ; 
and his Majesty’s irritation against Austria and Prussia is said to have been 
euriously manifested by his changing the names of two choice regiments in 
his service, which were nominally identified with the sovereigns of those 
States. This apparently insignificant item in the ramours and reports of 
the day, is one of the most satisfactory that we have met with. 

Every thing on our side—that’s the most concise term—betokens a de- 
sire to make the opening campaign a brisk and decisive one. The British 
land force destined to the East is now set down at 30,000 men, and the 
French at 80,000. Lord Raglan went to Paris, on the 25th ult., for the 
purpose of holding counsel with the French military authorities as to fa- 
ture operations—an incident that is noteworthy, even amongst the curi- 
ous changes and chances that have marked the last few years. Without 
pausing to dwell upon this practical refutation of the doctrine of heredita- 
ry hatred, we may express the belief that the new friends if they go into 
action, side by side, will fight with a dauntlessness and determination 
never exceeded, in the days when they stood front to front.— Anticipating 
farther drafts from the few regiments quartered at home, Lord Aberdeen 
has given notice of the intention of raising the English militia to the num- 
ber of 120,000 men, and of embodying 30,000 in Scotland and 10,000 in 
Ireland. His Lordship has also been compelled to stand the fire of some 
of his inquisitive compeers, on matters connected with the oncoming hoe 
tilities. He has however no intention of converting the House of Lords 
into a Council of War; and gave fair notice on the 27th ult., that pump- 
ing him would be of no avail. 

Charley Napier—so the people call him, though it might be more res- 
pectful to speak ef him as Vice-Admiral, Sir Charles—has hoisted his flag, 
in command ot the fleet destined to the Baltic. Ifhis antecedents do not 
belie him, he will steer as wide as possible of mediators and negotiators, 
and, if once launched upon a foe, set to work in earnest to demolish him. 
The Russian naval force is estimated at thirty sail of line-of-battle ships, 
and smaller vessels in proportion ; and is said to be in winter quarters at 
Revel, Helsingfors, and Cronstadt, divided in about equal numbers be- 
tween these three stations. Whether this fleet be permitted to reunite 
under the powerful batteries of the last-named arsenal, is a question in 
which diplomatic dates, the opening of the ice of the Gulf of Finland, and 
naval tactics, are so intermingled, that it is difficult to answer. At the 
same time our modesty forbids us to republish the programme set down 
for the “ fire-eating” old Admiral, in one of the papers before us. It sim- 
ply reminds us of Mr. Cobden’s threat to “ crumple up” Rassia, such part 
of it at least as lies on and bordering on the Gulf of Finland. In the mean- 
time Rear-Admiral Corry’s squadron had arrived at Spithead from Lisbon, 
which with Rear-Admiral Chads’s division, and the newly-commissioned 
ships nearly completed for sea, would put the Commander-inhief at the 
head of forty sail. To these it is expected that the French will adda 
fleet equal in numbers, if not in power. The result will be such a dixplay 
of strength as the world has never yet seen, and which we sincerely trast 
that Russia may be made to feel. Heaven forbid that we should foster 
any miserable craving for the excitement of war! No such thing. It is 

but for the interests of humanity and civilization, that we desire to see 
one half at least of Napoleon’s nonsensical prophecy, regarding a future 
of Cossackdom or Republicanism, rendered utterly impoesible. It is time 
that Europe should cease to tremble before a corrupt aod barbarous pow- 
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that the immediate object of a war just now with Russia is extremely well 
defined in Louis Napoleon's speech already alluded to. He by no means 
contents himseif with advocating the cause of the weak aga nst the strong ; 
but states the purport of France and England to be the preservation of the 
Mediterranean from Russian supremacy, whilst he throws in some adroit 
hits as to the interest of Germany in securing itself from the aggrandisement 
| of its too powerful neighbour. The mention of “ right, justice, and civili- 
| zation,’’ sounds curiously from the speaker's lips; but they are none the 
leas staked on the issue. 

From the seat of war there is no news of importance, and the Greek insur- 
| rection appears to have been put down by the strong band.—Europe gen- 
| erally, is directly or indirectly absorbed in the great war question—save 
in one quarter. The insurrectionary spirit in Spain bas broken out with 
violence, and though at the latest date “ order reigned,” and martial law 
was proclaimed throughout the length and breadth of the land, very 
grave events are looked for. Saragossa was the scene of the late out- 
break, which was partly military, and in which the insurgents against 
the royal power were for a time successful. The names of General Con- 
cha, of Narvaez, and of Espartero, are bruited in connection with this re- 
volutionary movement; but newspaper reporters do not have full 
swing on Spanish soil, and the public, therefore, has to fumble after the 
truth as best it may.--The death of the famous Abbé Lamennais in Paris i, 
the only other item of continental news that calls for notice. The author 
of “ Les Paroles d’ un Croyant” held at one period a high place amongst 
the polemical writers of the day. Once an ardent defender of Papacy, 
and subsequently one of its most vigorous wssailants, his memoirs from 
able pens will be looked for with eagerness. 


On the domestic affairs of Great Britain we have scarcely a remark to 
make, partly, no doubt, because at the time of writing we are not in re- 
ceipt of the mails by the 4rabia. It may be noticed however that, whilst 
the United Kingdom echoes the busy hum of preparation for hostilities, 
or pours in welcome crowds of recruits for service by land and sea, or 
cheers with lusty throat the setting-forth of those who go to fight their 
country’s battles, there is no falling-off in the brilliant throng that assem- 
bles at stated periods to do homage to our Lady Sovereign. The London 
season was inaugurated on the 22d ult., when the Queen held her first 
Levee. For the long train of noblemen and gentlemen in attendance we 
can make no room, though we can just squeeze in a word touching her 
Majesty's personal train which, the Court Circular tells us, was “ of blue 
and silver cloth, with gold stars, and white satin petticoat.” A very few 
individuals, whose names for various reasons may strike the reader’s eye, 
must comprise our list of those present. In it then we place the Earl oj 
Elgin, Lord Mark Kerr, Rear-Admiral Fanshawe who is newly appointed 
to the command of the North American station, the American Minister 
Mr. Buchanan, and that popular preacher the Rev. Heary Melvill who bas 
been recently nominated one of H. M. Chaplains in Ordinary. The Arctic 
voyagers were also well represented. Amongst them were Sir E. Parry, 
Sir John Ross, Sir George Back, and Lt. Gurney Cresswell of North-West- 
ern Passage celebrity.—We incline to think that but a languid interest is 
felt in the new Reform Bill. 








The case of the steamer Black Warrior, seized at Havannah for an in- 
fraction of the revenue laws of that port, has very naturally caused a cer- 
tain amount of sensation, and has probably raised the value of fillibuster- 
ing stock. In another place will be found President Pierce’s message on 
the subject, which we commend to the intelligence of the reader, with a 
candid acknowledgment that it baffles our poor allowance of that com- 
modity. So far as we can make anything out of it, it displays a willing- 
ness on General Pierce’s part to takecredit for energetic action on doubt- 
ful grounds, whilst it shows a cautious avoidance of official responsibility. 
He professes his readiness to do--what Congress may order ; and advises 
—-that Congress should advise. He bas already taken measures for de- 
manding immediate indemnity from Spain for this special grievance ; yet 
he mixes it up with a variety of petty vexations. This sort of jumble of 
causes of offence, general and specific, is often observable in the public 
mind. In state-papers it is, and ought to be, rare. Suppose Congress 
were to suspend the Neutrality Laws with Spain, on the faith of this 
Presidential document, and in the mean time the Cabinet at Madrid were 
to order restitution, apology, and indemnity, as regards this Black W’ar- 


rior and the Cuban officials! In what a singular position would the two 
governments stand towards each other! We must confess we are not sur- 
prised to find that our local cotemporaries are severe upon the President 
in this matter ; into which, however, we need not at present go deeply. 
The Message has been referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
but has already occasioned some smart debating. Nor is this surprising. 
Unable as we are to admire the Executive proceeding, thinking with seve- 
ral speakers and writers that the Cuban side of the story should be heard, 
and knowing that when a rigid interpretation of law is substituted for 
connivance at a loose one, it is not incumbent on the rigid administra- 
tors to give notice of their intentions—we see no reason to modify our 
opinion of last Saturday, when we called the transaction unwise and un- 
seemly. There is no denying that thirty-six trips of a steamer, under 
certain privileges, as in this case, warrant a presumption that the thirty- 
seventh may be similarly hazarded. We all know what effect the last 
ounce produces upon the camel’s over-loaded back. The United States 
are nationally sensitive. Cuba is not fanatically loyal; nor is Spain 
troubled with a plethora of munitions of war. Captains-General must do 
their duty ; but they should not tempt Fate. 





It was but the other day that we expressed, perhaps somewhat impu- 
dently, our reluctance at meddling with the tangled skein of Canadian 
politics, or rather, at wading through the oceans of abuse wherein our 
contemporary neighbours are so prone to indulge. We did not however 
cease to cast an enqniring, if a lethargic, eye over their issues, and we must 
avow that the eye opened very widely when it lighted on the Quebec 
Mercury of Saturday last. Therein,ina leading article, which was only 
wanting in that useful prefix‘ important, if true’—we found a most 
startling account of the working of Russian intrigue in Quebec, which, 
even if belonging to the genus hoax, is worth a few words of explanation. 
It seems then, or it is made to seem, that the British Lion has run, or is 
running, a very serious risk of being bundled unceremoniously out of the 
Citadel of Quebec by that terrible disturber of the peace of the world, the 
double-headed Eagle of Russia. Some shrewd fellow at home—it must 
have been Sir James Graham—had emoked out a Russian plot in the New 
World, and bad sent orders to the Canadian Post Office authorities to in- 
tercept any letters addressed to the menagerie man who flies the Eagle in 
question. On certain day therefore, a certain letter from a certain per- 
son to a certain Emperor was Grabamed in the Post Office at Quebec. 
Horror of horrors! what think you stood revealed? A plan, not difficult 
of attempt, says the Mercury, by which some thousands of foxy old Rus 
sian soldiers were to sneak into the U.S, as emigrants, and at a given 
signal swarm over the border, pick up arms and badges and colours kindly 
placed in readiness for them by somebody on bebalf of the double beaded 
Eagle, and then rush to glory or the grave, in a swoop upon the devoted 
Citadel. We must nevertheless do our contemporary the justice to say 
that he patriotically anticipates the discomfiture of the emigrant horde ; 
whilst we agree with bim, that such ao attempt would be both unpleasant 
and expensive in ite results. In view of this, we even go so far as to ap 
prove the décachetage that bas rendered so hideous a project null. 





er. This is the broad view of the whole question, though we mast say! And what is the sequel? We profoundly remark that time must show ; 
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| for after a forty-eight hours’ innocent laugh at what seemed to be a trans 
parent hoax, the Montreal telegraph told as on Thursday that it was me 
hoax stall. The electric message anpoances that the writer has bees 
seized, and that ten thousand Militia are to be called out! It adds, how- 
| ever, by way of inflaming curiosity, that no proof of treason was found, 
| the rascal having had time to destroy his letters. Still, the Montreal pub 
lic consider the whole affair as a humbug of some kind. Why don’t they 
| fall to and abuse the Governor-General and the prime minister for being 
| both absent at such a critical moment !—We observe it announced that 
the Government bas leased the new and extensive buildings in St. John’s 
Suburbs, Quebec, built for the Grey Nuns, for the accommodation of the 
burnt-out Legislature. So much the better ; unless indeed they are com- 
pelled to throw themselves into the Citadel, now that the outfitting of 
Russian privateers in American ports is converted into a coup-de-mawm 
on the seat of Goverdment. —— 

In the Nova Scotia journals that have reached us we find neither conti- 
nuation or ending of the debate in the House of Assembly, on the subject 
of uniting the Provinces. We were scarcely wrong, last week, in stating 
our belief that the matter had not been taken up in an earnest spirit. It 
seems to be laid over from time to time as a good speech making topie, 
not treated as a matter for practical legislation. 

Judge Halliburton, better known to the public as Sam Slick, bas peti. 
tioned the Legislature of N.S. for permission to retire from the Benoh, 
and resume the pension that he resigned when he took his seat in the Sa- 
preme Court. 

We regret to learn the death of a very worthy British officer, whose 
name was recently before the public under painful circumstances. We 
allude to Lt. Col. J. Cornell Chads, who, at the time of his death, was ad- 
ministering the government of Tortola, the chiefof the Virgin Islanda 
It was during the comparatively recent insurrection amongst the coloured 
inhabitants of that place, that Col. Chads distinguished himself by his re- 
solute conduct, as may be in the recollection of some of our readers. He 
died at his post, from an attack of cholera, on the 26th of January, in the 
61st year of his age.—We are concerned to see gloomy accounts from St. 
Thomas of the ravages of the same disorder.—At Tortola also there is 
much distress.—Mr. E, H. Drummond Hay, Lt-Governor of St. Kitts bad 
been on the sick list, at a late date, but was convalescent. 





A few further details of the disastrous Darien surveying expedition will 
be seen above ; but although such ill success has attended it, and although 
it appears to have been based on gross misinformation, it is satisfactory to 
know that rival nations can unite in projects that hold out prospects of 
general usefulness. 

A troubled land is Mexico. Ere the feeble government has chastised or 
driven off the land-pirate Walker from Lower CaMornia, news arrives that 
Acapulco isin a state of insurrection. At the head of the movement is 
General Alvarez. By the way, desertions aad disagreements in Colonel 
Walker’s horde have been reported ; but he still holds unrighteously bis 
own, and early in last month was on the point of setting out for the con 
quest of Sonora, We hope it is ominous of his impending fall, that some 
of the San Fraucisco papers are begining to throw ridicule upon bis pro- 
grammes and prospects. His addresses to his troops are indeed laughably 
pompous. 








P. S.--The mail per 4rabia came to hand at a late hour yesterday 
evening—too late for us. 


— 


AN ORIGINAL PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON. 


Members of the Historical Society, Artista, and persons generally to whom 
the subject is attractive, are invited to call at the office of this journal, at any 
time during the next fortnight, for the purpose ofexamining a portrait of George 
Washington which undoubtedly possesses high merit asa picture, and which 
there is abundant reason to infer was taken from the life. Of the existence 
of this likeness there is, we believe, no record; bat internal evidence, and the 
circumstances under which it came into its owner's hands, are to our mind euf 
ficiently convincing. ‘The facts connected with it are briefly as follows. 

Prior to the War of Independence, the mercantile house of Cary & Co. of 
London acted as agents and correspondents of Washington, then an officer ia 
the Britieh service. An original letter from him to them, on a matter of busi- 
ness and evidently not an isolated one, is before us as we write, forming as it 
were a pendent to the likeness in question, This latter, for many years, hong 
over the mantel-piece in Mr. Cary’s private office in London, and belonged re 
cently to a Mr. Le Marchant, whose father was in the confidential employ of 
the firm, and from whom these particulars were obtained. The present owner, 
having acquired during a residence in New York some knowledge of the 
authenticity and value of portraits of the ‘' Father of his Country,” of which 
Englishmen at home are generally ignorant, gladly availed himself of an oppor- 
tugity of purchasing it. It was exbibited at one of the annual exhibitions of 
the British Institution, and attracted some notice from the London press. 

So much for its pedigree, if we may use the term ; and now we go back to the 
artist to whom George Washington must have sat. He was a Mr. Sharples, 
relative of Mr. Cary, who came to the United States on a tour for the benefit of 
his health, bringing with him orders and commissions to paint numerous por- 
traits of officers and gentlemen, for their families in England. ‘The connection 
therefore between the subject, the painter, and the original owner of the pie- 
ture, is obvious enough. Whether this Mr. Sharples is identical with the Mr. 
Sharpless—two of whose crayon sketches of Washington were in the Washing 
ton Exhibition at the Art-Union Rooms, last year—-we cannot pretend to deter. 
mine. The slight variation in the mode of spelling the name is animportant. 
Perhaps the fact, that Mr. Sharples came hither expressly to execute commis- 
sions, may account—in view of their identity—for his only leaving such slight 
souvenirs behind him.—The head itself reminds one of Stuart's ; but it has, we 
think, a /atent fire in the eye, which is wanting in the ordinary likenesses, and 
is on the whole more full of character. It is painted with great vigour and 
breadth ; and cannot possibly be mistaken for a copy.—It is the property of Mr. 
Walter, an English gentleman resident in Jersey City, who has at times made 
us familiar with several charming works of the English school of Art. The 
Albion critically noticed some pictures of hia Collection, exhibited at the Aca- 
demy of Design and by Messrs. Williams and Stevens, in 1848. His only par. 
pose in placing it in our hands for 4 sbort time, ere he carries it back to Lon- 
don, is to give any person an opportunity of seeing it, who may feel interested 
in sach an historical relic. 


Appointments. 


Thomas Liddell, Exq., to be Colonial Sarveyor for Sierra Leone.—The Rev. 
W. Baxter, M.A., to be Colonial Chaplain for Hong Kong-— The Rev. C. 8. Has- 
sella, M.A., to be Colonial Chaplain for the Gold Coast.—Capt. Da Plat, RA. 
to be Equerry to Prince Albert, v. Lt.Col. the Hon. A. Gordon, mem ee pet 
latter to be Extra Equerry-—-George Milne, Keq., to be British Vice-O 1 ot 
Cincinnati. 





—_- —- -- 
Army. 
Wan-Orvice, Per. 24.—2d Regt of Drag Gds; Cor Dick, to be Lt, b-p, v Sul- 
livan, who ret. Sth L& Drags; Lt Chetwode to be Capt, bp, ¥ Cust, who ret; 
Cor Phillips to be LA, b-p, v Chetwode; Viscount Stormont, to be Cor, bp, ¥ 
Phillips. Istor Gren Regt of Ft Gde; Capt and Byvt-Col Wood to be ra eH 
y Byt-Col Astell, who ret; Lt Pakenham to be Capt and LtCol, bp, ¥ ; 
Hine Hogge to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Pakenham; H © Bden Malet, Gent, to be 
Ens and Lt, b-p, v Hogge; H Lawrence, Gent, to be Assist Surg. Coldstream 
Regt of Ft Gde; Assist Borg Cay, from 97th Ft, to be ey 3d Ft; Capt 
Hupter, from lth Ft, to be Capt, v Neville, who ex. 4th Ft; Assist Sarg 
Smith, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 7th Ft; LA Watson 0 be bp, 
Miller, who ret; Lt Fitagerald to be Capt, bp, v Carter, who ret; Lt Nevill 
be Lt, v Leeson, who ex; Ens U , from the llth Ft, to be 
Lt, bp, ¥ Watson. 1ith Ft; Capt Neville, from Ft, to be Capt, v Hunter 
who ex; E Birch, Gent, to be , b 7 Cope, pes 12th Ft; LA 
Leeson, from 7th Pt, to be Lt, v Nevill, who ex. 1 ; Lt McPherson to be 
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Sr, bp, ¥ Bvt-Maj Bagot, who ret; Ens Dyer to be LA, bp, v McPherson ; W 
u Disbeow, Gent, to be Ena, bp, v Dyer. 28th Pt; Assist-Surg Brice, from 
tas, to he Awiet- Surg; CG Irwin, Geut, to be Assist Surg, v Marlow, pro on 
Stall, sth Ft; Lt and Adjt Bayly to be Capt, w-p, v Oliver, dec; Ens Walker 
to be Lt, wp (and Adjt). v Bayly ; Eas Campbell, from 97th Ft, to be Ens, v 
Walker. %d Pt; Assist Sorg Mair, MD, from 424 Ft, to be Serg, v Johnston 

p to Staff; St John Stanley, Gent, to be Assist-Surg. 40th Ft: Ena and Adjt 

ckle to have the rank of lt; Ens Stephens, to be Lt, bp, v Lea, who ret 
4lst Ft; Capt Paterson, from 42d Pt, to be Capt, v Balguy, who ex. 42d Ft 
Capt Balguy, from 41st Ft, to be Capt, v Paterson, who ex. 50th Ft; P Giffard 
Martel, Gent, to be Assist Sarg. 69th Ft; Staff Surg of Bec Class M’ Wharrie 
MD, to be Surg, v Braybrooke, app to Staff 77th Ft; RG Burton, Gent, wo be 
Assist Surg. th Ft; LA Wolseley, from s4th Ft, to be Lt, v Butler, app to the 
Paymastercy of (7th Ft; Ens Wade to be Lt, b p, ¥ Ward, who ret; Nicol Gra 
hame, Gent, to be Ens, b p.v Wade. 03d Ft; R Menzies, Gent, to be Assist 
Surg. %7th Pt; Gent Cadet PF J Aylmer, from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens, wp, v} 
Campbell, app to 30th Ft. Gold Coast Corps; Ens Craig to be Lt, w-p, v Deane 
whore pro has been cancelled; Colour-Serg Carr, from 57th Ft, to be Ens, wep 
v Deane, dec. 

Hoeritat. Sravv.—Surg Braybrooke, from 59th Ft, to be Staff Sarg of Sec 
Class, ¥ M*Wharrie, app to 50th Ft; Sarg Johnson, MD, from 33d Ft, to be 
Staff Surg of Bec Class; Assixt-Sor? Howard, from 20th Ft, to be Staff Surg of 
Bec Class; Assist-Surg Mariow, MD), from 2#th Ft, to be Staff Sarg of Sec Class; | 
Assist Sarg D’Arcey, MD, from 5th Drag Gds, to be Assist-Burg to the Forces, 
v Ross, app to 39th Ft. To be l’urveyors to the Forces; Purveyor's Clerks 
Acheson and Ward. 

Oxpwance Mevicat Devranruenr._Depty Inspect4ien! Verling, MD), to be 
Inspector-Genl of Ordnance of Hospitals. 

Orricr or Orpnance, Fes. 24.—RI Regt of Artillery; Sec Capt Anderson 
to be Capt, v Cheetham, ret upon fp; First Lt Carthew to be Sec Capt; Sec 
1A Wyllie to be First Lt. 


Tux Horse Gvarve.—Major-Genl. Charles Yorke has been appointed 
to succeed Col. Airey as ay Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief. 
Major-Genl. Yorke served in the Peninsula with the 52d Regt., at Roleia, 
Fuentes d'Onor, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenées, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes, 
and also in the Waterloo campaign. He has received the war medal with 
ten cl for his services in the Peninsula, and has only very lately re- 
turned from active service in the Caffre war. 


Axoruex Arrionrmeyt vor Tux East.—Colonel Pennefather, Deputy- 

artermaster-Genl. to the army serving in Ireland, has been appointed 

artermaster-Genl. to the expedition about to embark for Turkey. Col. 
Pennefather highly distinguished himself in Scinde, under the late Sir 
Charles Napier, in command of the 22d Regiment. 


Roya Agtiteny. Woolwich, Feb. 22.—The carbine rifles for Minié 
balls have been served out to the batteries under orders for foreign ser- 
vice, and several of the gunners of Captain Harrison’s company have to- 
day mounted guard with them. Instead of a bayonet, the gunner is sup- 
plied with a sword about two feet long, exclusive of the brass handle, 
which he carries in a neat and well-finished steel scabbard. By a con- 
trivance in the brass bandle of the sword, it can be attached to the carbine 
to serve as a bayonet, and the two form a weapon of defence, by that ar- 
rangement, of 5 feet 6 inches in length. The sword has a double edge 
about § inches from the point, and must prove a powerful instrument of 
war in the bands of an active soldier. The carbine is to be strapped to 
the ammunition-waggon, so as to be always ready for the protection of 
their guns, should the enemy come to close quarters. 

The pouch is a very great improvement on the former cumbrous and 
awkward hip-pouch of the service, which was very annoying to the men 
when bouncing up and down as they mounted and dismounted from their 
limbers. The new pouch, although in appearance remarkably small, is 
made to contain 30 rounds of cartridges, and rests, like those used by the 
Rifle Brigade, in the hollow of the back, to which it is kept quite close 
and well adjusted by the belt passing over the left shoulder and under 
the rightarm. The belt is what may be termed of the natural colour of 
the leather, and the last vestige and great annoyance of pipeclay is now 
banished from the Artillery branch of the land forces of her Majesty. 


Tur New Camr.—It is confidently stated that the new camp will be 
formed early in May next. Beyond one or two line regiments, it will be 
almost entirely composed of militia, which force, it is said, will be mus 
tered to the extent of 30,000 or 52,000 men. The open downs in the 
neighbourhood of the Military College of Sandhurst is, according to pre- 
sent arrangement, the locality fixed upon; and, from all we have heard 
of the nature of the ground, the choice appears more judicious than that 
made last year. Drilling up the men, and getting the smartest young 
fellows to volunteer for regular service in the East, is said to be the im- 
mediate object which the authorities have in view. 


Troors ww Tue Cotonies.—In estimating the amount of our available 
military force, it is obviously necessary to consider what number of troops 
are required in the colonies. The return laid before Parliament of the 
number of troops employed in the colonies comes, therefore, opportunely. 
The Adjutant-General’s return shows that there were so employed at this 
time last year 1,785 officers, 2,918 sergeants and drummers, and 37,566 
rank and file—a larger number by about 2,000 than in the previous year. 
The Ordnance-office return states that the number of Sappers and Miners 
employed in the colonies last year was 1,005, of officers of the Engineers 
118, and 3,699 officers and men of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. Ex- 
clading from our calculation regiments taken into the pay of the East In- 
dia Company, these figures show that one-third of our military force is 
employed in our various dependencies. 


+ 
Navy. 

AprointTMENtTs.—Capt, Talford to command the Conwey, 26, commissioned 
at Portsamouth.—Lients: J. B. Balfour to the Euryalus, 50; T. L. Ward to the 
Blenheim, 60; Percival to the Majestic, 81; Colin Kane to command the Janus, 
gunnery-vessel at Sheerness. 


Arctic Retier Suirs.—Capt. Ingletield, who made two previous voyages 
to the Arctic regious—the first in the /sabe/, screw steamer, in which he pro- 
ceeded up Smith's Sound to the entrance of the great Polar Sea; and the se- 
cond, in which he edeceeded, in the Phan screw steam-sloop, in conveying 
stores and provisions to Beechey Island, for the relief of Capt. Sir Edward 
Belcher's expedition, and returned the same season, bringing home Lt. Cress- 
well, of the Mnvestigator, the first European who accomplished the North-west 

, having entered through Behring’s Straits and returned to England by 

vis’ Straits-—is appointed to command the Phenix screw steam-sloop, Wool- 
twtch, commissioned for the purpose of conveying further relief, during the ap- 
roaching season, for Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition, at the rendezvous at 
eechy Island. Lt. Cresswell, who has been borne on the books of the /nvesét- 
or, which he left last year in Mercy Bay in the Arctic regions, on his return 

» England with despatches from Capt. M‘Clure, is appointed to be Lieut.-eom- 
mander of the Tulbot, 22, commissioned at Deptford, to convey stores to Beechy 
Island, and to accompany the Phenix in her next voyage to the Arctic regions. 

Tue Commanpd in-Curer av Devonvort.—Admiral of the White Sir W. 
Parker, Bart., G.C.B., will (it is said) succeed Sir John A. Ommanney, K.C.B., 
as Commander-in-Chief at Devonport, as the three years’ period of service of 
the present Commander-in-Chief at that station expires on the 17th April. 


Corrs or Rovat Marines.—First Lt. and Qtmr. Morrison to be Adjt, v. 
Forrest, prom; First Lt. Farmar to be Lt. and Qtmr. 





Narkow rscars or H. M.S. “ Piqur.’’--The narrow escape of one of 
the finest frigates in her Majesty’s navy, while quietly moored in the safe 
harbour of Hamoaze, has created a great sensation among the naval and 
dockyard authorities in this port (Plymouth). It has vividly recalled to 
memory the fatal loss of the Royal George, 108, which sunk at Spithead, 
while undergoing the operation of what is technically termed “ the Par- 
liament heel ;"’ this occurrence took place on the 29th August, 1782, 
when Admiral Kempenfeldt and near 1,000 men unbappily perished. The 
Pique, 40, Capt. Sir F. Nicolson, is almost ready for sea, and is now lying 
off the ballast pond at the foot of St. John’s Lake, near Torpoint, on the 
western shore of Hamoaze. Her crew is, however, what is termed hulked 
on board the .drgo, a dismantled ship in ordinary, lying half-a-mile dis- 
tant, seuth-south-east, close to the Devonport dockyard on the eastern 
shore. All the frigate’s guns are on board, and every arrangement would 
have been completed this week for the transfer of the crew, which is only 
about 50 short of the complement. In the meantime she is chiefly 

arded by marines. The discovery of her sinking condition appears to 

ve been made simultaneously by three different persons about 2 o’clock 
on Sunday aflernoon (the 19th ult.) The warrant officers of one of the 
ships in ordinary lying near observed that her main deck scuppers and 
the flukes of her anchors (suspended from the bow) were nearer the water's 
edge than on the previous day. The position of the anchors was seen by 
the sergeant of marines on duty, and the wife of one of the marines heard 
strange noises in the hold, caused its contents being floated about 
against each other. On opening the lower hatches the dangerous condi- 
tion of the ship was apparent, and a distress signal was immediately 
hoisted at the peak. Capt. Nicolson, First Lt. Bland, and the crew of the 
Pique, with the crew of the St. George and other ships in commission, 
hastened on board. They found that the ship had sunk three streaks, 
that the water was up to her platform beams, from 10 to 14 feet deep, and 
was by computation about 340 tons. It suddenly occurred to the car 





penter that the cock of the wash-deck pipe, or fire-pipe, had not been 
turned after washing decks on Saturday, and be quickly jamped below 
and turned it. After six hours’ pumping, using the wash-deck and all 
other engines, the ship was happily relieved. The accident will cause 
the ship’s detention for two or three weeks. The wash-deck cock is cased 
over with “ ranbetted” board, in the orlop deck, above the shelf-piece 
which takes the orlop deck beams. When not in use it is protected with 
a padlock, the key of which is in the custody of the ship’s carpenter, and 
is ordinarily brought to him by the ebip’s caulker. Between them this 
act of gross negligence wascommitted. A similar accident could not oc- 
cur on board a ship in full commission, it being the duty of a lieutenant, 
accompanied by a sergeant of marines, the master-at-arms, the ship’s cor- 
poral, and others, to go the round every night at 8 or at 9 o'clock, when 
the lights are extinguished, and every morning when divisions are beat. 


Ovituary. 


In Paris, the celebrated Abbé Lamennais.— At Plymouth, Capt. Tozer, R.N, 

At Roehampton, Surrey, Sir John Gerard, Bart., of New-hall, Lancashire.— 
Suddenly, at Tangier, while on leave from Gibraltar, C. Dudley Oliver, Capt. 
30th Regt., son of the late Admiral! R. Oliver.—Thomas Goodlake, Esq., of Let- 
comb Regis, Berks. He was well known in the sporting world, especially with 
regard to coursing; and his interesting work on that subject is often referred to 
as a valuable authority—-At New Orleans, Thomas Dixon, Esq., an English- 
man, and for thirty years a most highly and respected merchant of that city. 
Several of the N. 0. journals contain highly flattering notices of hia career, and | 
#trong expressions of regret for his loss. 


sAusic. 


Eisvuip’s Quarrerrs Somes.—The fourth of the present season took place 
on Friday of last week, at Dodworth’s Academy, and as we are pleased to re- 
cord, before a large, critical, and fashionable audience. The principal pieces 
were Quartette No. 73 in F, by Haydn ; Quartette No. 10 in EF flat by Beethoven 
(3d time) ; and a Piano Trio (No. 2 in E Minor) by Fesca. 

The Quartette of Haydn is noteworthy rather as a fine composition, than as a 
pleasing one to the listener. It abounds in melody bat not of a striking cha- 
racter, and in harmony, which is intricate but not flowing, exhibiting the skill 
of the master, but not the usual ease of its composer. It is quaint and full of 
Haydn-ish conceits and effects, but is cold from beginning to end, even in the 
Andante where Haydn usually shines. A single exception to this last remark 
must be made in the case of the T'rio, which starts off with a fine change of 
key, relieving the monotonous effect of the Minuetto. The last movement, the 
best of the Quartette, is light, brilliant, and graceful, and leaves behind a plea- 
Sant sensation on the mind of the auditor. This Quartette is not as frequently 
played as many others of this author, and is not a great favourite, for the rea- 
sons above stated. It was not played as well as it should have been, and con- 
sequently produced no very marked impression on the audience. The first 
violin, in particular, was coarse, and im the upper notes considerably and fre~ 
quently out of tune: this fault in a Quartette is always fatal to eflect. 

The Beethoven Quartette, however, made ample amends for the deficiencies 
and short-comings in Haydn's. This magnificent creation, the very embodi- 
ment of soul, genius, originality, and masical science, was performed, as our 
readers are aware, at the previous soirée, and was repeated on the present oc- 
casion in accordade with our suggestion, and (as the programme states) “ by 
particular desire of many subscribers.” This latter we are rejoiced at. So 
great a work, so replete with original ideas welling-up from the soul-spring of 
the illustrious author, cannot be comprehended, much less appreciated, on a 
single hearing. The connoisseur and the mere tyro equally derive enjoyment 
and profit from such a work. The former revels in all the transcendent beau- 
ties of the composition ; its varied harmonies, its more than Corinthian-archi- 
tectural beauties, its profound science and amazing elaboration, fill him with 
wonder and reverence, and he feels the presence of an emanation from Divinity 
itself; while the latter, although unable to comprehend the full nature and ex- 
tent of the beauties spread before him, is yet ‘“‘ moved by concord of sweet 
sounds,”’ his heart being touched by that invisible chord which is ever attuned 
in sympathy with genius and originality. We hope to hear this masterpiece 
one e or twice during each season; it will inevitably educate the audience up to 
its own standard——The rendering of this Quartette was worthy of all praise, 
and vastly in advance of all its predecessors at these soirées. The highest com- 
pliment we can award it, is to say that the Adagio was the best bit of ensemble 
we have heard here, and that the P and P P were well observed throughout. 

Mr. Charles Wels, the Pianist, made his début at these delightful réwnions, in 
one of F esca’s noisy and brilliant Trios. We have heretofore expressed our 
opinion of one of them; and the present only confirms our previous remarks. 
As Sir Charles Coldstream says in the play, ‘‘ There’s nething in it.” Itisa 
succession of pleasing and agreeable scraps of melody, strung together with 
some skill, but without meaning or necessary connexion. There is neither be- 
ginning, middle, or end to it; and the composer only appears to stop, because 
the paper is full—one place will do tc stop at, just as well as another. Mr. 
We ls in the main is a good player; his touch however lacks distinctness and 
cleanness; his left hand is too powerful for his right; the latter consequently 
in forte passages is almost entirely unheard, In brief, he has sufficient power, 
but not delicacy. 

Madame Wallace-Bouchelle sang a ballad, and an ‘“‘ Ave Maria.” The bal- 
lad, “* Oh come to me my darling love,” is a clever composition by Mr. Eisfield, 
to’ most trashy words. The harmenies of it are perhaps a little too compli- 
cated and laboured for popular appreciation, and smack of Spohrish affectation. 
The “ Ave Maria” by Kiicken is an easy, flowing, and chaste song, and we 
hope to hear it oftener. Madame Bouchelle sang extremely well, though the 
fault of apparently restraining her voice, to which we have heretofore alluded, 
was still perceptible, if in a lesser degree. We are pleased to learn that 
this meritorious lady is about to have a complimentary Concert given to her 
by the ladies of Calvary Church, where she sings. They, it is presumed, will 
endeavour to rival those of Grace Church, in giving their testimonial to their 
Prima Donna. 





Mrs. Bopsrein’s Concert.—We are almost inclined to think that the word 
* Concert” is not the one with which we should head the few remarks we pro- 
pose to make, upon the entertainment that took place on Monday evening last 
at Niblo’s. There is a substantial, severe-criticism sound about that word, 
which seems misapplied to the discussion of a nice, fashionable, chatty, well- 
dressed, and almost private sotrée musica/e, such as the one under considera- 
tion. ‘ Little Julia Northall,” seven or eight years ago, was the New Yorkers’ 
pet among resident vocalists ; she retired from the concert-room, became Mrs. 
Bodstein, and has ever since been deservedly the pef and favourite of the fash- 
ionable and wealthy congregation of Grace Church, wherein her bell-like, ring- 
ing soprano may be heard on all Sundays and holidays. The ladies of that 
congregation said—* let us give a benefit concert to our Soprano ; the reverend 
Rector approved of it ; and—it was done. Niblo’s saloon was filled with beauty 
and fashion ; people chatted and admired each other's toilettes, listened occa- 
siona!ly to the music, languidly and delicately patted their kids once in a while, 
by way of applause, and retired home, soon after ten o'clock, satisfied with 
themselves for having patrouised their pet, and a concert which was altegether 
distingué, and comme i faut. Without criticising, dear reader, we will tell you 
all that there was done, besides what we have already described, for toilettes 
and small talk were certainly the principal attractions. 

A Duo Concertante of Herz and Lafont, which was the first piece, attracted 
but little attention though well played. In fact Messrs. King and Burke were 
for some time on the platform and had half played ‘t through, before the audi- 
ence became aware of their presence, and momentarily suspended their small 
talk, to listen.—Badiali's Maria di Rudenz Romanza is one of his regular con- 
cert songs, and, together with his Largo al Factotum, which he also gave, too 
well known to need comment at this time.—Mrs. Bodstein sang the grand 





Freischutz Aria very cleverly, all circumstances considered, but before an audi- 
ence to whom such music was “ caviare,” and who cannot appreciate Weber. 


Mrs. Bodstein however has scarcely power enough to do justice to this scena, | 
which we have heard her attempt years ago. n the other hand, we must say | 


his departare (he left for Mexico on Thursday), we are constrained to say thas 
he bawled most unpardonably, seemingly determined to drown the delicate 
voice of the gentle little soprano at his side, and absolutely forcing her to sing 
sharp in the duo, merely to keep up with him. The duett is not s good one, 
and was the worst rendered piece of the evening. Nevertheless, it was the 
only one encored, by the judicious (7) and fashionable audience, for the encore 
to Largo al Factotum was a matter of course, and en régle.—The Italian por- 
tions of the programme were accompanied by Signor Barili, a fact mentioned 
several times in the bills. This, we presume, was a precaution, to save the 
credit of Mr. W. A. King.-A most truly delightfal feature of the evening wag 
the exquisite violin playing of Mr. Joseph Burke. The pieces he played, La 
Mélancolie by Prume and Guichard’s Fantaisie on the “ Favorita,” have often 
been heard from him before, and have been noticed in these columns. But we 
never heard better phrasing, or more exquisite purity of tone and expression, 
than Mr. Burke gave us in the “ Favorita” on this occasion. 
listened to it again and again ; but there was no encore, and scarceiy any ap- 
How could it be expected from the same audience who had just encored 
the twaddling and worst sung piece of the evening, the ‘‘ Maria Padilla” duett 
mentioned above ?— For the closing piece, Mrs. Bodstein sang Felicien David's 
pretty Romance of Les Hirondelles very acceptably. This has ever been a fa- 
vourite song of hers, and through her has become very popular. 


We could have 


plause. 


cabdintetiiiaceiegen 
Brama. 

A week of promises unfulfilled is a novelty at WaLLack’s. Something in 
the shape of a play, and called “‘ A Good Fellow,” was to have beeu produced 
last week, and on two evenings of the present week the same piece was re-an- 
nounced. It is still in limbo ; and until | see it performed, and hear the gag ef 
its title distinctly pronounced by some one, I shall decline exciting myself fur- 
ther about it. 

Of course some one has been indisposed. Actors are fearfully and wonder. 
fully made. A new piece produces a kind of endemic amongst them, and some 
one or two are sure to be down with it. Hence the unfulfilled promise at Mr. 
Wallack’s. In “ consequence of the severe indisposition of Mr. and Mrs. Broug- 
ham” the “‘ Good Fellow” has been kept waiting. And in consequence of the 
“ severe indisposition” of Mr. Brougham, that gentleman has (under medical 
advice I suppose) been forced to confine himself to the hardest kind of work ; 
seeking a healthful relixation in the most difficult characters of his répertotre. 
On Wednesday he played Doctor Pangloss in the“ Heir at Law,” and danced 
a jig to the tune of nine hundred pounds a year, most admirably. 1 trust he 
will be indisposed for sometime. 

This comedy by the way was reproduced for the appearance of Mrs. Stephens 
as Cicely Homespun, a character which Miss Keene made her own, and which 
she looked capitally. Mrs. Stephens possesses a good voice and very distinct 
enunciation, but lacks the measured sonorousness of the first-named lady. I 
imagine this is attributable to the line of business Mrs. 8. has pursued. I sup- 
pose she is one of the jolliest of little Frenchwomen, and the pertest of little 
chamber-maids, the world has ever produced.| It is perfectly delightful to see 
her trot about in ‘‘ Ernestine” and in all pieces indeed where trotting and 
piquancy are permissible. Mrs. Stephens also enjoys several marked essentials 
for the highest departments of her art. Amongst them I may refer to great 
command of natural pathos and emotion. She can cry in the most horribly 
natural way I ever heard in my life. There is none of the preparatory snivel- 
ling which you have a right to expect on the stage, and which justifies a critic 
in immediately thinking of something else ; no hanging on to the back of a 
chair, no convulsive cascades of elaborately dressed hair. She breaks down all 
at once; there is a thumping of the heart, a spasmodic twitching round the 
mouth for a moment, and then something which cannot be described, but which 
generally makes a man pretend that he has got a cold inthe head. This is 
different from and superior to the ordinary process. Generally I can tell, two 
or three acts in advance, whether there will be any crying or not.—Altogether 
I think that Mrs. Stephens was successful as Cicely. It was a little difficult at 
first to familiarise oneself to the change. There was an undue tendency te 
laugh, and a consequent manifestation of applause inthe wrong place. But the 
touches of pathos and naturalness with which she interspersed the reading were 
of a kind that must win attention. 

A word or two about Mr. Blake. This gentleman used /we've oaths that are 
not to be found in the text ; one of them a vile double-barrelled thing, that 
could only be heard in the lowest bar-room of the city, and never was used on 
the stage before—to my knowledge. There is an unctuousness in Mr. Blake’s 
blasphemy, that makes us rather enjoy it once or twice ; but as a general thing 
I prefer any other kind of pleasantry. 

Mr. L. Thompson had a benefit on Thursday evening—-a bumper. 
in New York tries harder, or with more success, to please the public. 


No artist 


—I should like to know by what casuistry the writer of a play justifies himself 
for inflicting it on the public, from the table of a Lecture room? I should like 
to know why, because a man /ias written a play, he should labour under the hal- 
lucination that some one wants to hear it read? It has hitherto been the pecu- 
liar misery of managers to deal with the uncouth productions of the dramatic 
Muse. They, alone, of all men bave had to hear authorial readings. Generally 
gifted with strong constitutions and hardened by ill usage, the manager has 
borne the effort gallantly. But why in the name of all that’s actionable, 
should the public be called on to listen to such readings? Why—oh! why— 
should the hapless critic be expected to attend the solemn gatherings, and re- 
port the yawns’—Twice during the week have dramatic authors given enter- 
tainments of this character. I have every reason to believe that two plays have 
been read to select audiences. Heaven only knows how they bore it. Once in 
my life I have heard a Comedy recited by its author. I never was fuliy im- 
pressed with the sanctity of human institutions until then; never thoroughly 
conscious of the importance of maintaining the stage atany hazard. Overcome 
by the solemnity of my feelings I vowed that if 1 were spared to the end of the 
fifth act I would wage everlasting war against the system. And I'll do it. 

The argument that a man has a right to read a play to the public, I’il dis- 
pute with my life. It is afalse argument. A dramatic work is written for the 
stage, to be acted, and to be individualised. In no other shape is it acceptable, 
unless indeed we take it to our closet and read it ourselves. Our judgment, our 
taste, and our eye, will then assist us; we can follow the thread of the story and 
see the characters moving hither and thither. The abbreviated names at- 
tached to each portion of the dialogue become garbed with humanity, and move 
and act, and enlist our sympathy. We see them walking about the palaces; we 
meet them unexpectedly in strange places; we look for them at certain points 
of the story; and are familiar with and recognise them easily, But when a gen- 
tleman in a black coat and a stiff neckerchief ascends the rostrum, and with an 
important wave of the hand delivers a solid mass of blank verse—delivers it in 
a voice that alternates between a growl and a whisper—delivers it maliciously, 
without telling us who’s who and what's what—delivers it with such severely 
republican monotony, that there is no perceptible difference between the prince 
and the peasant, and we never know whether it is the one or the other that is 
speaking—delivers this solid mass of blank verse for two hours, and then makes 
a bow—when, I say, a dramatic work is inflicted on us in this manner, it is time 
to look around for relief; it is time to deny (if necessary with bloodshed) the 
impious argument that a man may read his own play in public. Let him pub- 
lish it, if he will, and I for one will buy it, and read it, and criticise it, carefully 
and fairly. But if he persists in reading it, my wrath will be unappeasable. I 
may be tempted to buy all the tickets and sink them in the North River. Hea- 
ven only knows of what madness | may be guilty. 


—There has been no novelty at Burton's during the week. ‘‘ The Lancers” 
has been repeated, and goes more smoothly than heretofore. It is an effective 
piece, and has an ingenious plot, well worked out. Burton as a curiously sta- 
pid trumpeter, dressed in a curiously tight pair of pantaloons and a shell jacket, 
is laughable enough. But the character does not suit him. The drusguerie, 
essential to the trooper, is wanting; and some of his punctual stupidity also. 1 
have very little more to say about the Chambers Street Theatre, except that the 
attendance is good, and that an old English Comedy is underlined for repro- 


that she gave a beautiful ballad by Bellchambers with charming effect, as also an | duction. 


Ave Maria by Cherubini. The fine phrasing, intensity, and expression, which | 


—Mr. Forrest is playing a star engagement at the Broapway Theatre. Nei- 


she threw into the latter, deserve the highest praise. The lady also sang a | ther duty nor inclination has demanded my presence there during the week. I 
duett with Signor Badiali. 1t was from Donizetti's Maria Padilla,” and| have consequently availed myself of the pleasure of staying away. When Mr. 
one hearing of it was more than a dose for us. Signor Badiali seemed deter- | Forrest has gone through his tedious round of old characters, and will play s 
mined to make himself heard at least, if not admired. Even after the many en- | new one, | shall certainly do myself the satisfaction of noticing the circumstance 


comiums we have often had occasion to bestow on him, and now on the eve of | in extenso. 





ALVA. 








1854. 
— New Books. 


APHEILA ; AND OTHER Porws. By Two Cousins of the South. Wew 
York. 1854. Seribner.—A Misa Julia Pleasants and a Mr. T.B. Bradley 
bere unite in submitting a volume of verse to the suffrages of the public ; 
although they have not agreed to share jointly the smiles or the frowns of 
criticism, the authorship of each contribution being set down in the table 
of contents. The poems themselves are all of grave and melancholy tone ; 
indeed they are formally dedicated “ To the memory of the Loved and 
Lost,” a fact that will perhaps recommend them to readers of congenial 


Soe Medion. 


| record-bottle below it, does not insare nowadays a conceded title. Yet! 


the comity of explorers has adopted the rule of the more scientific obser- | 
vers of nature, and holds it for law every where that be who first sees and 
first announces shall also give the name. I should be sorry to withdraw 


| from the extreme charts of northern discovery any memoria), even an in- | 


direct one, of that Lady Sovereign, whose noble-spirited subjects we met 
in Lancaster Sound. It was only by accident that we preceded them, 
under the guidance of causes that can assert for us little honour, siace 


| they were beyond our control, and we should have been glad to escape 


mood.—“ Apheila,” a term that signifies “ the destroyer,” is an affair of | 


some thirty stanzas, that in its metrical construction palpably imitates 
the late Edgar Poe's “Raven,” but has not the peculiar charm of that 
original and striking composition. We only mention it for the purpose of 
remarking that it is unworthy of a distinct place on the title-page.--The 
pieces generally are short ; and if once in a while, at intervals, they take 
an upward sweep, they mainly range in the neighbourhood of the common- 
place. And this is the rather owing to poverty and clumsiness of diction, 
than to absence of poetic thought. There is an apparent grasping at ex- 
cellence, but not much attainment of it, for the simple reason that the 
proper means are not used. There is no evidence of care, labour, or re- 
vision : though we will not drag proof of this to light, in the shape of 
gleanings from all the inelegancies and inaccuracies with which the book 
abounds. We will in place thereof quote a pretty conceit prettily turned, 
and follow it up with a scrap that needs no comment.—The lady-partner 
in the firm thus writes, in “ A Star-light Chaunt.”’ 

How the fairy minstrel flowers 

tender, through this leafy gloom, 


Low responses to the birds, 
In a chorus of perfume. 


It is difficult to believe that the same pen penned what follows. 


. a ‘ 
There waved a beauteous forest sea, 


Beneath that moon’s illaming ; 
Bat sorrow, in our sandal-tree, 
Her axe had been performing. 

Of course, the last word must be a misprint for perfuming, which ex- 
planation saves the line from the charge of being sheer nonsense. It is 
however at best an exceedingly funny one. And this reminds us that the 
proof-reading throughout the volume is bad ; so that we find it occasion- 
ally causing mistakes in grammar, and in one place substituting (O 
horror!) Boggaris for Bozzaris.—But let this pass. We will not part 
with the Southern cousins in anger ; and as “ The Persian Bride” is too 
lengthy for our <olumns, here is a graceful and simple monody, entitled 
** Addie.” 

The daughters of my father’s house— 
They were not over fair ; 

Bat one of them had loving eyes, 
And soft and shining hair. 


Her cheek was like the pale blush rose, 
Her smile was like the sun, 

Her brow—it was the fairest thing, 
You ever looked upon. 


She floated like a fairy sylph, 
Along the joyous dance ; 

An angel-soul was on her brow, 
And heaven was in her glance. 


Her foot was like the tiny wing, 
That bears a tiny bird ; 

Her voice was like its carrolling, 
‘Among the myrtles heard. 


I would that you had seen her when, 
The loveliest of them all, 

She glided through the happy band, 
That filled my father's hall. 


She was the darling little lamb, 
Our mother most caressed ; 
And I,—I loved her as the soul, 
That sorrows in my breast. 


She was the jewel in the chain 
That bound me to this earth, 

The last sweet memory of the reign 
Of childhood and of mirth. 


The shrine on which my spirit laid 
Its frankincense and myrrh, 
And I can never love again, 
As I have worshipped her. 


But she is sleeping sadly now, 
Where willow leaflets fall, 

And long green grasses wildly wave 
Around my father’s hall. 

Tue U. S. Grinnectt Exrepition. By £. K. Kane, M.D. New 
York. 1854. Harpers.—This “ personal narrative’ of one of the most 
adventurous voyages on record has been long expected ; and indeed it is 
matter for congratulation that its stereotyped plates escaped the devour- 
ing flames, that recently swept away the vast establishment of the pub- 
lishers. It would have been vexatious to lose such a record of such an 
expedition. 

The . broad facts, are widely known—how Mr. Grinnell furnished the 
idea, and loaned and outfitted the vessels—how Lieut. D. Haven com- 
manded and Dr. Kane accompanied the gallant band, who went in search 
of missing men, neither their kinsmen or their countrymen—what perils 
they fruitlessly underwent—from what dangers they were miraculously 
preserved. These things, we say, are known in a general way; but we 
have them here set down with much fullness of detail, and in a graphic 
yet withal unpretending style. Itis scarcely needful to remind the reader 
that the drifting of the .ddvance and Rescue, with and upon a field of 
floating and shifting ice, and through all the horrors of an Arctic Winter, 
is in itself one of the most marvellous adventures on record. 

Some portions of this handsome and interesting volume consist of ex- 
tracts from the Doctor’s journal ; but in the main it is expressly and care- 
fully compiled from all the materials within his reach. In commending 
it with the most hearty goodwill, and with the most entire certainty that 
it will furnish an ample entertainment to the purchaser, we shall make 
but two remarks. In the first place, the author’s personal modesty de- 
serves notice ; for this is a quality rare enough, when a writer has a 
chance of being his own hero. In the second place, we must candidly ac- 
knowledge that Dr. Kane makes out the claim of his commander to the 
prior discovery and christening of the Grinnell Land, to which our Admi 
ralty hydrographers subsequently and somewhat ungraciously applied the 
Prince Consort’s name. Calmly and closely does the Doctor argue the 
point, without—we must do him the justice to say—being ruffled at the 
attempt to despoil his companions of their credit, and without abating one 
iota of the friendly spirit that he entertains to the British naval officers, 
with whom he was at times associated in enterprise. We are glad at the 
same time to call attention to the fact, that whilst Lords of the Admiralty 
regulate somewhat despotically her Majesty’s ships and vessels, they are 
powerless with public opinion. A portion of the British press bas already 
set this matter right, and their general candour will be more apparent as 
this publication comes under their notice. But we cannot do better than 
include, amongst the few extracts for which we can find room, something 
to show the spirit with which Dr. Kane treats this disagreeable topic. He 
says, after a statement of facts, 

The controversy is perhaps of little moment. The time has gone by 
when the mere sighting of a distant coast conferred on a navigator or bis 
monarch either ownership of the soil or aright to govern its people: even 
the planting of a flag-statf, with armorial emblazonments at the top and a 


| 


them. But we did precede them; and the most northern land on the 
meridian of 94° west must retain, therefore, the bopoured name which it 
received from the American commander 

And thus, after a few pages, he takes leave of the subject 

I pass gladly te other topics. The nobility of character and feeling 
that distinguished our British friends of Union Bay, and the weighty ob- 
ligations I am under to the generous men who preside in the departments 
of the British Admiralty, especially the bydrographic, have made this dis 
cussion a most unwelcome one. My recollections as a subordinate, and 
my much more limited experience es a superior, bave taught me that the | 
principal should not always be held answerable for that which bears th: 
sanction of his name; and Il am, besides, old enough to know, that the 
charity I extend to the erroneous opinions of others may often be invoked 
more properly for errors of my own. 

Many a passage, pencil-marked, attests the gratification with which we 
have followed Dr. Kane. Many a passage claims a place ; but we resist | 
seal-hunts, and bear-hunts, and the wondrous action of the ice-bergs, and | 
a variety of pleasant bits of description, in favour of a more thoughtful | 
extract from his journal kept at the time. And what a time it was 
Still, on the 25th of May, 1851, imbedded in an eight-month’s prison, with 
the constant risk of being crushed, and the doubtful chance of extri 
cation. 

“ May 25, Sunday. Howling a perfect gale; drift impenetrable. By 
some providential interference thg wind returned last night to its old 
quarter, the north-west, a direction corresponding with the trend of the | 
shore. It is undoubtedly driving us fast to the southward, and is, of all | 
quarters, that most favourable to a passage without disruption. Once past | 
Cape Walsingham, the expansion of the bay is sudden and extensive. If, 
then, our floe maintains its integrity through the strait, the relief from | 
pressure may allow us to continue our drifting journey. So at least w: | 
argue. 

* And just so, it may be, others have argued before us about chances of 
escape that never came : there is a cycle even in the history of adventure. | 
It makes me sad sometimes when I think of the fruitless labours of the | 
men who in the very olden times harassed themselves with these perplex- 
ing seas. There have been Sir John Franklins before, and searchers too, 
who in searching shared the fate of those they sought after. It is good 
food for thought here, while I am of and among them, to recall the heart 
burnings and the failures, the famishings and the freezings, the silent, un 
recorded transits of ‘ y* Arctic voyageres.’ 

‘Mount Raleigh, named by sturdy old John Davis ‘a brave mount, the 
cliffes whereof were as orient as golde,’ shows itself still, not so glittering 
as he saw it two hundred and sixty-five years ago, but a ‘brave mount’ 
notwithstanding. No Christian eyes have ever gazed in May time on its 
ice-defended slope, except our own. Yet there it stands, as imperishable 
as the name it bears. 

“T could fill my journal with the little histories of this very shore. 

The Cape of God’s Mercy is ahead of us to the west, as it was abead of the 
man who named it. The Meta Incognita, further on, is still as unknown 
as in the days of Frobisher. We have passed, by the inevitable coercion 
of ice, from the highest regions of Arctic exploration, the lands of Parry, 
and Ross, and Franklin, to the lowest, the seats of the early eearch for 
Cathay, the lands of Cabot, and Davis, and Baffin, the graves of Cortereal, 
and Gilbert, and Hudson—all seekers after shadows. Men still seek 
Cathay.” 
One word of the embellishments. The book is an octavo, handsomely 
printed, and containing more than five hundred pages. The illustrations 
--in wood-cuts, lithographs, and mezzotints—are extremely numerous 
and add immensely to the attractions of the volume. They are mainly 
taken from sketches by the author, many of the larger kind having been 
subsequently drawn by Mr. Hamilton, the clever marine-painter, and en- 
graved by Mr. Sartain.—Altogether, “ The U.S. Grinnell Expedition in 
Search of Sir John Franklin” is the most acceptable work of the season. 
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Pine Arts. 


Tue Late Joun Martin.--When the Nestor of our poets advanced as 
a great truth, at his own table, that no man became great but by getting 
on the shoulders of another, Syduey Smith, who was present, was so 
pleased with the remark, that his favourite expression when he heard any- 
thing we good, “‘ booked !”’ was uttered by him empathically on this oc- 
casion. By“ booked” Sydney meant to imply—accepted, endorsed, and 
to be repeated. 

There is truth in the remark ; but is its acceptance universal? We 
doubt it. Surely there is more truth in the observation that no man (in 
these days, at least) can be really and popularly great, unless he is orgi- 
nal. This was well enforced, by Walter Scott, in a conversation with 
Tom Moore. The two poets had been remarking, good-naturedly enough, 
on their own and others’ luck in achieving reputations, and the difficulties — 
increasing every day—that beset every new aspirant for distinction. Their 
thoughts reverted to a time when reputations were more easily gained 
than now ; and the conclusion they came to—to be short with a sugges 
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Yes ; John Martin was in every respect a great and an original artist. 
His honourable hereafter is secure in the annals of English art. No man 
is safer, for he was great in more ways than one. Like Hogarth (that 
great original), be was the engraver of bis own works. Of no other artist 
of name in England can it be said bat of William Hogarth and John 
Martin that they were equally excellent as painters and as engravers. 
Does it not seem strange that so few painters have sought to be engravers ? 
A picture is but as one copy of a book, which the skill of the engraver 
multiplies in part, and pats in the same position as a book ilkie 
would have translated bis” Blind Fiddler” and “ Rent Day” even more 
faithfully than Burnet or Raimbach. Who cares to possess a Hogarth 
engraving unless executed by Hogarth’s own graver? Who would not- 
nay, who does not, prefer a design engraved by Martin, to an engraving 
from the same design by another band We have lost a great artist in 
Jobn Martin.— Leadon .Vetes. 





Missino a CHanct (ine of the finest opportanities for the advanee- 
ment of Art since the decoration of the Houses of Parliament occurred 
at the completion of Lincola’s Inn Hall. The western wall is large 
enough for a Last Jadgment. That opportunity bas passed ; whether it 
has been seized or neglected time alone can show. Mr. Watts an artist 


| known already to the Art-public by his prize cartoons in Westminister 


Hall, has been chosen we believ «, after some com petit on, to exeente a 
fresco representing all the lawgivers from Moses to Lord Brougham, and 
has just finished bis designs. This great Noah's Ark of an allegory will 
include Confucius, Charlemagne, Justinian, King, John, &e. It will, of 
course, exclude many deserving sages, and include many who gave laws 
against their will. There will be Moses, who wrote no laws at all, but 


| was the scribe of another Lawgiver,—Justinian, who paid philosophers 
| to define laws which be was the first to break,--John, who gave a Obarta 


But Ba 


because several mailed hands were unp!easantly near bis throat 


| ward the First, our English Justinian, will be forgotten, because painters 


do not read history,--and Bonaparte, the founder of a Code as wonderful 
as Charlemagnue’s, willbe kept out, because he was our enemy.—-Confacius 
will be there because his very existence is doubtfn),-and Brougham it is 
said will be neglected because his nose ie not adapted for fresco. Hogarth’s 
‘Paul before Felix,’ better known by bis own caricature of it, where the 
devil is sawing the leg of the apostle’s stool, has been removed to another 
part of the building. It was one of bis many failures in High Art,—and 
ranks with the ‘ Fiddling Angels’ of Verrio, the wearying commonplace 
of La Guerre, and the untiring dullness of his father-in-law, Sir James 
Thorobill, -- 

PicrontaL, Arps ro Leamiation: Tuer Cosr.—The decoration of the 
New Palace at Westminister with works of art is a matter of #0 much in- 
terest to the whole country, that a return which has just been lemed show - 
ing the progress which has becn made will be very acceptable. It presents 
a short account of what bas been done, and gives a liet of the several 
statues and paintings completed or in progress, with a statement of their 
destination and expense, The estimate of their cost is as follows ;— House 
of Lords, fresco paintings, £4,800 ; metal statues, £4,680 ; upper waiting 
hall, fresco paintings, £5,500; St. Stephen’» ball, statues, £8,660 the 
Prince’s chamber statues, £5,555 ; bas reliefs, £750; portrait of Henry 
VIL, £50; the Queen’s robing-room £4,800 ; the Deer’ robing- 
room, £9000; the Peers’ corridor, £5,650; the Common’ corridor, 
£3,650 ; sundry works, £220; and adding £5,800 expended in pre- 
miums in the exhibitions of 1843 and 1847, and for the purchase of 
two cartoons exhibited in 1845, the total cost of what has been 
undertaken will amount to £55,355, of which the sum of £29,660 has been 
already paid. The remainder will only be required by degrees, fora 
large proportion of the works are not completed. The Peer’s robin 
room, for instance, is pot yet built; but a sum of not lew than £9,000 is 
devoted to the nine fesco paintings which are to be placed ta this apart 
ment, and which the artist, Mr. J. It. Herbert was to have oine years from 
April 1851, to complete. They are to have Scripture subjects, the ilu» 
trations to “ bave reference to the idea of justice on earth, and ite deve- 
lopment in law and judgment.” The subjects seleoted are-—Mowes bring- 
ing down the tables of the law to the Israelites, the fall of man, his com 
demnation to labour, the judgment of Solomon, the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba, the building of the Temple, the judgement of Daniel, Daniel in the 
lions’ den, the vision of Daniel. None of the eight paintings for the Peers’ 
corridor have been begun ; they are to indicate the heroic virtues display- 
ed on both sides during the civil war, and the Commons’ corridor is to 
continue and complete the subject. The commission have determined 
that in the corridors or balls connected with the central ball, the chro- 
nological order of subjects or of personages shall begin from that ball. 


Law or Likenesses.—The decision of Judge Woodruff in the N. Y. 
Court of Common Pleas, on the recent case of Francois v. Ochs, is thus 
reported, 

Where a party desirous of obtaining a work of art selects a particnlar 
artist, and employs him to produce it, be is entitled to the labour and skill 
of the artivt whom he has chosen, and is not bound to — or pay for 
the work of another artist, to whom the former may entrust the execution 
of the work. When a party employs an artist to paint a portrait, be is 
not bound to accept or pay for a painting which is not a likeness of the 
person designed to be represented. But in an action brought by the 
plaintiff to recover for work and labour in pafoting @ portrait of the de- 
fendant’s wife, where it appears the defendant accepted the painting, and 
promised to pay the sum stipulated, and declared it “ a first rate portrait,’’ 
and ordered it to be sent to the frame makers, and it was eo rent, framed 
and returned to him--although on the trial there was contradictory evi- 
dence in regard to the likeness of the portrait to the defendant’s wife ; and 
although it appeared that the painting wae in fact done by the plaintiffs 
father, it is yet held that a finding of the Justice in the plaintif™: favour 
ought not to be disturbed. 

MEYERBEER’S NEW OPERA. 

Meyerbeer at the Théatre Imperial de !Opéra Comique! Meyerbeer 
again transforming hie style, and entering the liste on the stage at which 
the light productions of Grétry, Hérold, Auber, Adolphe Adam, Halévy, 
and Ambroise Thomas, have been for so many yor in the ascendant—it 
surely cannot be! Meyerbeer, who wrote the “ Margherita d’Anjou”’ (for 
Milan) in 122, the “Crociato in Egitto’’ (for Venice) in 1424, the * Rot- 
ert le Diable”’ in 1830, the “* Huguenots” in 1836, and the * Prophéte” (for 
the Grand Opéra in Paris) in 1849, besides the Camp of Silesia’ for Ber- 
lin and Vienna) in 1846—Meyerbeer, whore forte as a lyric composer has 
been considered to be the grand, the terrible, the pathetic, and the vehe- 
ment; whose operatic inspirations have so profoundly interested andien- 
ces in every part of the world, because they are replete with the most re- 
fined sensibility. and filled to overflow with every varied expression of deep 
feeling—Meyerbeer, the writer of a comic opera! Such were the exclama- 
tions beard in the European musical circles since it was made known that 
the “ Northern Star’’ was to shine positively at the Salle Favart. Bat 
the result has proved that the genius of Meyerbeer is not confined to one 
school of composition. The triumph of Meyerbeer as a comic an com- 
porer is a fuit accompli. In the presence of the Emperor and Empress— 
of all that is distinguished in political, eet and artistic circles— 
“ L' Etoile du Nord” wae produced, last Thureday night, with the mont 
signal succese—one that does not admit of a “ shadow of a ehade”’ of gus- 
picion—one in which the individuality of the comporer bas arwumed a 
novel aspect. And in this inetance, be it remarked, that the popularity 
of this new work will essentially be owing to the composer bimeelf. The 





tive subject—was that no man would hereafter bave achance of becoming 
great unless he were original in bis greatness. 


taken in literary and artistic circles during the present week, from the 
announcement (not unexpected) that Jobn Martin, the painter was no 
more. Surely, John Martin was a great and original genius! He did 
not look on nature through the spectacles of Claude or Poussin. He was 
not raised in the pumkin-bed of any academy. He looked on Nature for 


ter’s eye. 

He was, in every respect, a creative artist. Lamb was never more wrong 
than when he taxed him with a want of imagination. His fanlt was too 
much imagination. In what a wonderful manner does he succeed in filling 


tions of Scripture upon canvass. Still nobler is his“ Belsbazzar’s Feast.” 


ing participator in what is before you. He was no borrower. 
man before him understand distance eo well asJohn Martin understood it, 
and makes his spectators feel it? Who does notremember his “Cartins 
Leaping into the Gulf,” in which old Rome, as well as the spirit-stirring 
circumstance itself, are brought unmistakeably before you? Who has 
forgotten his “Celestial City,” in which the noble vision of the Tinker- | 





Dreamer is mad al] but an actual existence. 


We have been led into these remarks by the tarn that conversation has 


himeelf, and caught her aspect truly, and with a poet's as well as a pain- | 


| tact and talent of Sertbe could not, of course, be wanting in certain dra- 
matic situations; but to endeavour to excite emotions in audiences from 
| a sentimental love-story of Peter the Great and Catharine of Rassia may 
| be deemed an importibility; historic reminircences are opposed to any 
marked sympathy for such personages. The melodious charm, imagina- 
tive imagery, dramatic impulse, and descriptive powers of the great ma- 
sician, bave been victorious over Scribe’s elaborate and extravagant inel- 
deuts—the poetic license in the development of which has been carried to 
the verge of absurdity. The Czar, in the first act is working asa 

| penter under the name of Peter Michaclof, at Wibarg, on the Galfof Fin- 
| land, where he meets with Catherine, who is a suttler, and falls in love 
| with her, for ber daring courage. which is shown by her coming in contact 


your mind with the subject he undertakes to put before you. Surely, his alone with a marauding body of Cossacks, and by ber enlisting as s sol- 
“* Joshua Commanding the Sun to Stand Still,” is one of the finest realiza- | dicr, in order to prevent ber brother, who has been drawn in the conscrip- 
| tion, from postponing his marriage with Prascovia, the Wiburg Bargomar 
The “ ancients” sought only to portray great scenical events by episodes, | ter’s daughter. 
or portions of those events. The “ Hand-writing on the Wall” has been | ced by mutiacers in big army, by Catherine's diwcovery of the traitorous 
painted by many great artiste—but in what way? by three or four! 
figures, and a blaze of light. How has Martin treated it? By carrying | 
you into-he very scene—by making you not only a spectator, but a liv- | 
Did any | 


In the recond act, is the saving of the Czar’s life, mena- 


document ; the beroind herself narrowly escaping death for having streck 
a corporal, whilst she is a guard at Peter's tent, in the interior of which 
the Czar is seen, deeply iutoxicated, in the company of two viwandier es. 
In the last act Peter is at Movcow, lamenting the lias of Catherine, who 
is, however. brought to his palace in a state of insanity. caused by bis in- 
fidelity. She is restored to reason by the device ———s with 
her former village companions, and of playing ber favourite on the 
flate—on which her brother and Peter, in the first act, were aceustomed to 
perform. Crowned Empress by the Czar, the predictions of ber mother, on 
the night of herdeath, that the North Star, which was then shining bright- 
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fy, destined a high station for ber at the bands of a stranger, are thus ful- 
died 


Such is the outline of the poem which Meyerbeer will immortalixe by 
his brilliant conception. The score contains no less than twenty-sixpieces 

of which the overture, the gipsy rondo with tambourine, by Catherine, 
in the first act; the songs of the cavalry and infantry soldiers, the chorus 
of conspirators, a portion of the finale in the second act, and the bra 
wura, with the accompaniment of two flutes, of Catherine, in the last act, 
are avowedly extracted from the “ Camp of Silesia,’ an occasional opera 
of loca! interest, which will not admit of transplantation from a Teutonic 
clime. 

The overtare consists chiefly ofa stately march in F flat, richly scored, 
ia the midat of which steals a delicious melody, frequently heard during 
the progress of the opera, instramented with graceful piquancy: the wind 
ing up of this imposing instrumental introdaction is marked by the co- 
operation of a military band of Sax instruments, bebind the scenes, with 
the ordigary orchestra. The opening chorus, * Sous cet ombrage,” Is ful- 
lowed by « song of a vendor of pastry, Dumisvolit: (Mocker), the bosom 
friend of Peter. A drinking chorus,” A la Finlande, buvons, some coup- 
lets by Malice. Duprez, who is the Catherine ; a lively air by Mdlle. Lete- 


bvre, “ Ab! que j’ai peur ;” a most original and effective bass air,“ Eofans | 


de \'Ukraine,” sung by Hermana Léon, as Gritzenko, the Cossack chiet ; 
the singularly fascinating rondo, sung by Maile. Duprez, which bas the 
effect of drawing away the brigands from the pillage of the village; a 
thoroughly dramatic duo between Malle. ; | 
ie the Crear), “ De quelle ville es-tu?” a light, quaiot, and crying duo for 
4wo sopranos, given by Mdlles. Lefebvre and Duprez ; a chorus of soldiers 
marching to battle ; and a prayer finale, sung by Catherine, whose voice 
dies away in the distance, in captivating cadenzas, as she is marched off, 
disguised as the recruit, are included in a first act. 
he second act is constructed on loftier proportions. The action pas- 
sing in a military camp, placed in a rocky defile, on the eve of the battle 
Setween Ieter and Charles XI. of Sweden, the local colouring of the com- 
porer is displayed most felicitously. The orchestral writing is full of 
movel and picturesque effects, the vocal piecesare replete with animation. 
The sougs of the two soldiers, who in turns boast of the superiority of their 
claims for the cavalry and infantry, are masterpieces of ingenuity and 


freshness. The infantry air is interwoven with evolutions and choral eja- | 


culations; the drum imitatious by the voices being so curious and start- 
ling, that the house demanded an encore. The concerted piece of the tent 
scene is a continuous gem. Beginning with a bacchanal duo between 
Rattaille and Mocker, the voice of Catherine intervenes outside the tent, 
then succeed the vivacious couplets of the two vivandiéres, the comedy of 
which electrified the house, and again exacted a rapturous demand for a 
cepetition. After this duo, comes a quintet, the phrases of which have all 
the fulness of German harmony, with the insinuating grace of Italian me- 
Wody. The foale, in which, after the suppression of the conspiracy by the 
eourage of the Czar, who. throws off his incognito, is overwhelmingly 
farge and impressive. Meyerbeer has interwoven an ancient Prussian 
march with « march executed by druma and filer, and subsequently with 
@ march played by the Sax inatraments—the three subjects being com- 
ined, in the conclusion, with astounding and inspiring force. 

In the third act, Battaille has a romance, * © jours heuruex de joie et de 
misére.”” The instrumentation of thisdelicious melody is charming. Af. 
ter a comic trio, by Battaille, Mocker, and Hermann Léon, Malle. Lefebvre 
thas an air, which provoked another encore ; and the same vocalist a duo 
with Jourdan, “ Fusillé, fusillé’—in which the composer is caught for 
once napping, the opening bearing an unmistakeable resemblance to the 
“ Pendu, penda,” in Adam’s “ Postillon de Lonjumeau.” The air with 


Duprez and M. Battaille (who | 
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the verdict. His lordship then read over the material parts of the evi- 
dence, and finally left the above three questions to the jary, with the ob- 
servation that, if they should find a verdict for the plaintiff, they ought to 
give such damages as would be a compensation for the pecuniary loss di- 
rectly caused by Mies Wagner’s breach of ber agreement. | 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and upon their return into | 
court found the first two questions in the affirmative, and the third in the | 
negative. This amounts to a verdict for the defendant. 

Verdict for the defendant. 





She Avion. 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER IN CANADA. 

A correspondent of the Toronto Old Countryman—dating from Oak- | 

lands, Rice Lake, Nov. 4th, 1853—exhibits both feeling and observation 
in the remarks subjoined. 


. . . 


This mysterious second summer comes for a brief season 
to quicken the vegetation of the young grain before the frosts of winter 
shall bave bound up the earth with its fetters of ice—The misty warmth 
of the Indian Summer steals drowsily upon our senses. We linger over 
each soft day as it comes to us, folded in a sort of happy veil, and fear 
each one will be the last. They seem to us 

Like joys that linger as they fade ; 

Whose last are dearest. 
We watch with anxious gaze the red sun go down on the smoky horizon, 
and wonder if we shall see another dawn of an Indian Summer day arise 
| on the morrow. 

The earth is rendering up her incense upon nature's greataltar, giving 
| back to us some of the teeming warmth that she had collected during the 
| long hot days of July, August and September.—lIt is the steam arising 

from vegetable decomposition that causes the vapours that obscure the 

sky in the season of Indian Summer—at least, so it seems natural to sup- 
pose. Though so lovely to the senses, it is not always the most healthy 
| season ; and autumnal fevers and agues, with affections of the chest, are 

not unfrequent at this season of the year. Nevertheless it is hailed by 
| the Indian with joy. It is, emphatically speaking, the Indian’s Summer 
| —-his own peculiar season—bis harvest, in which he gathers his fruits and 
| stores. It is then that the Squaw pushes her light canoe among the rice- 
beds, and collects the grain that forms so large a part of the Indian’s sub- 
sistence. It is at this season that the men forsake the villages and sum- 
mer lodges, and go to their now far off hunting grounds, for venison and 
furs, The term Jndian Summer always sounds to me sg expressive of 
the wants and habits and circumstances of the race. Their summer is not 
our summer. Like the people, it seems peculiar to this continent. They 
reap while the white man sows——while they collect, we scatter abroad the 
seed for the future harvest. 

It is by minute observation upon the objects with which he is most fa- 
miliar, that the Indian obtains most of his knowledge. He knows by the 
thickness of the down on the breasts of the wild ducks and,the fur of bis 
peltries, whether the coming winter will be a severe one, or moderately 
mild; by the number of small animals that congregate in their several 
haunts, and the stores that they lay up, whether the season will be of lon- 
ger or shorter duration; by the beavers repairing their dams, and the 
musk-rats building their houses earlier than usual, that the cold will also 
set in early. In those things he trusts to the instinct of the lower animals, 
which is a knowledge given from God above—a great gift to help the 
weakest of his creatures. The unlettered Indian believes, in the simple 
fuith of his heart, thatthe Almighty Creator speaks to his creatures and 
tells them of his \.ill, and guides them how to act and provide for the com- 
ing cold, 


| 


| 









the two flutes, forming the finale, is known in this country—as Mdlle. 
Lind, for whom the heroine in the “ Camp of Silesia’ was written, has 
eung it frequently at concerts. 

“TL Etoile du Nord” will be, must be, heard in London; the season 
cannot pass with the omission of the production of such a masterpiece. 
Its adaptation for the Italian stage will be easy. The dialogue is very 
limited, and can be reduced advantageously, and turned into recitatives. 
The French critica are in the seventh heaven touching the execution. [ts 
exactitude and precision as an ensemble cannot be denied. The choruses 
are admirab!e—-the orchestra, conducted by Tilmant, plays and accom. 
panies to perfection ; but the amateurs habituated to the vocal glories of 
the English capital, take leave to deny that anything like an adequate 
ast has been seoured at the Opéra Comique. Malle. Duprez, it is true, 
wocalises like an angel, but she acts like a grisette. Battaille is ener- 
getic, but course, in the Czar. The voices of the other artistes are too 
awfal to dwell upon; and yet, with such marked inferiorities, the careful 
rehearsals of the operas for six months—-hear this fact, Eaglish managers! 
—under the gifted composer's indefatigable direction, insured for the 
work a most finished interpretation. Meyerbeer was called for at the 
eonclusion, amidst a storm of cheering, the Emperor and Empress remain- 
ing to join in the plaudits. The second performance on Saturday night 
more than confirmed the verdict of the opening representation. Stalls 
were sold last Thursday for two hundred francs (£8) each place !--Paris 
fetter, Keb, 20. 





spanitinitaciniiinn 
THE WAGNER CONTROVERSY. 

The case of Lumley v. Gye, with which the public has long been fami- 
liar, in expectation, was decided on the 22nd ult., in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The trial lasted two days. We annex afew particulars of the 
opening and closing of the case. 

Sir F. Thesiger, Sir F’. Kelly, Mr. Hoggins, Q.C., Mr. Cowling, and Mr. 
Huddleston appeared for the plaintiff; and the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Bramwell, Q.U., Mr. Creasy, and Mr. Willes for the defendant. 

Several witnesses were called on the part of the plaiatilf, to show the 
extent of damage which he had sustained by reason of the defendant’s al- 
feged interference with Miss Wagner, in enticing her to break her contract 
with the plaintif to sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The witnesses all 
described the consequences of the disappointment as most disastrous to the 
Gertunes of the Theatre, and as putting an ead to any prospect of success 
daring the season. Considerable expense had been incurred in getting 
weady for the representation of Le Prophéte and Les Huguenots, both in 
the way of dreases, which cost several hundred pounds, and in the copying 
of music, &. It was stated by Mr. Nugent, the director of the box-office 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, that, in the year 1847, during the 39 nights of 
Jenny Lind’s performance, the takings of the theatre were £45,924 6s. ; 
while during the 56 nights on which the theatre was open in the year 1852, 
the takings only amounted to £2,800 12s. This difference the witnesses 
attributed to the disappointment occasioned by the non-appearance of 
Miss Wagaer. They stated that Jenny Lind created what they termed 
“tke Lind fever,” and they gave their opinion that in the theatrical world 
“the Wagner fever’ was quite as violent ; but so great, they said, was the 
disappointment at her non-appearance, that notbiag was of any avail, but 
Cruvelii, Lablache, and other eminent artistes, sang to empty boxes. The 
plaintiff's (defendants ?) counsel, however, sought by cross-examination to 
show that the empty boxes arose from the circumstances that Sontag 
would not come because she had not been paid for her last year’s services ; 
that Fiorentini could not get paid, and went away; and that Cruvelli 
only sang occasionally for the same reason. The ballet, it was suggested, 
was equally defective. Cerito was not there. The witnesses, however, 
said, that her place was supplied by Rosati, and that the company gene- 
wally was a good one, and that, if Miss Waguer*had appeared, all would 

have gone on well. Mr. Allcroft’s payment for boxes dropped from an 
average of £5000 a-year to the small sum of £150; aud this witness 
added, that at the time when Jenny Lind came, the company was no bet- 
ter than it wasin 1852. A clerk from Coutis's bank was called, who proved 
that on the 4th of April, 1852, a check for £1,000 was drawn by Mr. Gye 
in favour of Miss Wagner. ; ‘ 

This was the plaintiff's case. 

Lord Campbell very minutely summed up the evidence to the jury, and 
in 9@ doing said there would be three questions for their consideration. 
The first was, whether the agreement which had been entered into between 
the plaintiff and Miss Wagner remained in force at the time when it was 
alleged the defendant had induced her to break it ; secondly, whether the 
detendant induced Miss Wagner to break the agreement, and whether she 
broke it in consequence of his inducement ; and, thirdly, whether the de- 
fendant at that time knew that the agreement between Miss Wagner and 


. . . 


length or shortness of the Indian Summer. 
the farmer stores his roots, and crops and prepares his fallow for the spring 
crops. If, as it sometimes happens, the Indian Summer is short, early 
frosts stop the plough, and the Spring crops must suffer. 
naturally regard the length of the Indian Summer as a great blessing to 
those whose subsistence is from the soil. 


used to fall much later than it now does, even far into the second and 
third weeks of November; but, from 21 years’ experience, I should fix 
the usual period of Indian Summer to be from the 10th Oct. to the 20th. 
—It comes directly after the rains and winds of the equinox, which often 
last up to the beginning or even to the middle of the second week in Oc- 
tober.--The rains of that period, and the tall of the leaf, and its decay, 
seems to be the source from whence we derive the Indian Summer. 


searches of naturalists have long been directed towards the elucidation of 





the plaintift was then in existence. Upon those questions his (Lord Camp- 
bell’s) directions in point of law in reference to the agreement was, that 
the payment of the £500. on the 15th of March was a coniition precedent 
and that, if it was not performed, she (Miss Waguer) was at liberty to re- | 
mounce the agreement. But Miss Wagner might have agreed that the 
time for performing the agreement should be extended, and it would be 
for the jury to consider, u the evidence, how far she bad done so, and | 
whether the defendant had induced ber to break the agreement before the | 
extended time had expired. The second question was a pure question of | 
fact for the determination of the jury. Upon the third question his (Lord | 
Campbell's) direction was, that if the defendant bond fide believed that | 
the agreement with the plaintiff had ceased to be bindiug upon Miss Wage | 
mer, the scienter was not proved, and the defendant would be entitled to 





Much of the fruithfulness of the summer harvest may depend on the 
It is during this season that 


Therefore we 


Formerly I have heard some of the oldest settlers say that this season 


Oaklands, Rice Lake, Nov. 3th, 1853. 
—_>—_. 
THE CHAMELEON AND ITS COLOUR, 

There are few facts in natural history so universally known as the re- 
markable peculiarity which renders the chameleon so famous ; and the re- 
the phenomenon. The chameleon is indeed not the Only animal that is 
subject toa change of hue, The seasonal variations of colour exhibited 
by many of the feathered tribes, are sufficiently remarkable to have at- 
tracted general attention, as well as to have misled systematic natural- 
ists ; and the Alpine hare, whose summer dress is of a twany gray colour, 
which is replaced in winter by afur of snowy whiteness, is perhaps a more 
familiar, as well as a more striking example, to which many more might 
be added: in fact, the human species is not entirely free from the mula- 
tion, for the whitening of raven locks at acertain age is a great and 
alarming fact. But the change of colour in the chameleon differs essen- 
tially from all the other instances known : in birds and quadrupeds, the 
change of their dress is of periodical occurrence, and is well known to be 
a special provision for the regulation of temperature by means of the ra- 
diation or absorption of caloric. In the case of the chameleon, on the other 
hand, the changes are of a sudden and fitful character, and do not appear 
to be im any way connected with temperature, although they, no doubt, 
have importance in the economy of the animal. The popular opinion has 
long been, that the purpose of this singular faculty is to enable the cha 
meleon to accomodate its appearance to that of surrounding objects ; but 
the investigations of naturalists do not favour this idea, or rather, they 
seem to negative it. Vander Hoven bas devoted an illustrated work to 
the subject ;and more recently, Mr. H. N. Turner jun., in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society, and in the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History, has detailed his personal observations on the varieties of tint 
presented by a specimen of the chameleon which lived for some time in 
his possession. The general tints of this individual varied between differ- 
ent shades of brown, olive, yellow, and light green—the last named being 
the most rarely observed, and the yellow being the tint usually assumed 
when the animal was hidden from the light. When brought for inspection 
at night into the influence of lamplight, it appeared at first almost white, but 
soon began to darken, the side next the light changing rather sooner than 
the other, although all the changes in the colour of the animal are gradual. 
in the daytime, the colour is generally brown, sometimes of a uniform 
dull olive, and sometimes of a light drab colour. 
prominent scales remains constantly white, and certain markings on the 
body do not participate in the general changes of colour. 

The box in which Mr. Tarner’s chameleon was kept was of deal, with a 
glass at the top, and a piece of flannel laid at the bottom, a small branch- 
ing stick being introduced by way of a perch. He introduced at yarious 
times pieces of coloured paper, covering the bottom of the box, of blue, 
yellow, and scarlet, but without the slightest effect upon the appearance 
of the animal. Considering that these primary colours were not such as 
it would be likely to be placed in contact with in a state of nature, he 
next tried a piece of green calico, but equally without result. The ani- 
mal went through all its usual changes without their being in any way 
modified by the colours placed uaderneath it. The general tints approxi- 
mate, as may readily be observed, to those of the branches of trees, just 
as those of most animals do to the placesin which they dwell: but Mr. 
Turver did not observe the faculty of changing called into play with any 
apparent object. It is only when the lightis removed that the animal ac 
sumes a colour which absorbs but little of it. 

Thus the popular notion, that the chameleon takes the hue at pleasure 
of the objects near it—a notion cherished by us all from infancy, recited 
in every little * book about animals,” and constantly used by the poet 
among his choicest illustrations—-is now shewn to be erroneous. We look 
to the same science which has destroyed our illusion, to replace it with the 
true explanation of the phenomenon ; and we hope we shall not long have 
to look in vain. ; 

—Q 

DanIgL tN THE Lions’ Dex.—If any living man has reason to exclaim 
“Save me from my friends?” it is Mr. John M. Daniel, formerly of Rich. 
mond, but now resident at Turin as Mr. Pierce’s Chargé d’Affaires. His 
business in that city our amateur diplomat has pithily described as“ dan. 
cing the dance of fools,” bat we fear be now has some reason to believe 
that all the fools in the world are not Turinese. Of course after leaving 
for benighted foreign parts, our representative of Virginian chivalry and 
civilization kept u 


intelligence at home, in order to relieve the 
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the cordial expansion of Lis soul in the unrestricted bosoms of kindred 
spirits across the Atlantic. In some of the letters wherein his pent-up 
spirit thus found relief, our modern but not prophetic Daniel expressed 
himself with lordly contempt for Europe and its people, especially the 
Italians, and above all for the society in which his public position places 
him. “ The real comforts of Europe,” said he,“ don’t compare with those 
of the United States. * * The people are nowhere as good as ours, 
The women are uglier—the men have fewer ideas. I have dined with 
dukes, jabbered bad grammar to countesses, and am spunged on for seats 
in my opera-box by counts who stink of garlic, as does the whole country. 
I receive visits from other diplomats, with titles as long as a flag-stafy 
and heads as empty as their hearts, and find the whole concern more 
trasby than I bad ever imagined. ‘I must, however, keep up their miserg- 
ble acquaintance. * The pictures, the operas and the ballets of Ea- 
rope are good things ; the people, the Government and the society more 
contemptible than can be conceived.”’ ; wy 

Now, this was all well enough for Daniel to write to a disciple at Rich- 
mond, to whom he might impart himself in the most undiplomatic way 
but we must say with all respect, that the receiver of that letter was a 
great fool and no friend to Daniel when he gave it to the world. And 
such we fancy must be Daniel’s own sentiment by this time. The letter 
so published has made its way to Europe and has been copied into the 
journals of France, Germany and Italy. Received with shouts of laugh- 
ter at its author’s turkey-cock self-conceit in the two first named coun- 
tries, it is not taken so coolly by the Italians of Turin, or at least a part 
of them. They are as full of tight as any of the chivalry of Virginia 
themselves, and the unlucky Daniel is likely to have more duels on hig 
hands than his brother diplomat at Madrid. Indeed one or two of these 
affairs are already reported to be on the tapis, and we may expect to hear 
of bis exploits in that line by the next steamer. If the unlucky Chargé 
d’Affaires should be killed, or kill somebody else, the fault will lie with 
his blundering and indiscreet friends of * The Richmond Examiner.”— 
W. Y. Daily Tribune. 
A Goop Brr or Criricism.—De Quincey has been pronounced by high 

authority the greatest of English prose writers. In our judgment, how- 

ever, he possesses one capitalWefect as a great writer. His power of con- 

ception is logical rather than creative; he therefore places scenes and 

views before the mind by rigid sequence, instead of a single bold, felici- 

tous stroke of imagination. He vividly conceives the successive steps of 

all processes, whether of nature or mind, and delivers them with match- 

less precision and power ; but he does not conceive those processes as a 

whole, and set them before the mind as living and breathing truths. He 

analyzes splendidly, but compounds imperfectly—he is a philosopher 

rather than a poet. The only thing that redeems him from intolerable 

prolixity and dullness is his profound and vivid sensibility and the extra- 

ordinary compass and splendour of his style. De Quincey’s writings sug- 

gest the idea of a rich, capacious intellect filled with radiant matter in a 

nebulous form, out of which indeed a rare spirit can always construct the 

most astounding systems of thought, but which broods over the chaos only 

on special occasions, and for a specific purpose. The operations of his 
genius are a series of special providences, his productions a perpetually 
recurring miracle to himself. Except on occasions of conscious effort, bis 
mind is an ocean of revery, glowing with phosphorescent lights——his rich 
and various knowledge floats in a state of loose indeterminateness, like 
moats in asanbeam. But, when he rouses bimself to thought, it must be 
confessed he educes order out of this brilliant chaos with a grace almost 
divine. His intellect is piercing, comprehensive, and admirably trained, 
but it dwells apart from his heart, as the eagle dwells above the cloud 
and the storm, though often descending to bathe its pinions in both. His 
reflective powers do not inhere in his feelings, and rise like Neptune all 
dripping from his watery realm, to exert their surpassing power; they 
stoop from the empyrean to survey, select, and appropriate the treasures 
of the heart, and re-ascend without wetting a wing. He is a kind of in- 
tellectual Tantalus. He stands up to the chin in learning, but nothing, 
save a desperate effort of will, can lure it to his lip. Over his head hang 
the richest fruits, but only the most dexterous grasp rescues them from 
those gales of “nervous distraction’? which would scatter them to the 
clouds. His genius is never in full panoply—he stands by his quiver and 
selects the arrow for the target. To use a western figure, he shoots ad- 
mirably at a mark, but seldom brings home any game. He interests, 
charms, and astonishes his age, but fails to impress it. Coleridge some- 
where speaks of those minds that never feel capable of performing great 
things, except when they are in the full tide of action—being in repose 
utterly skeptical of their own powers--those minds, in other words, that 
have abundance of intellect, without any corresponding force of will. De 
Quincey appears to be of this class, which, perhaps, is sufficient to explain 
the otherwise strange fact that with his transcendent powers and immense 
learning he has as yet produced nothing at all worthy of his rare gifts.— 
Louisville Weekly Journal. 








Pcsiic Prosecurors.—Mr. Phillimore’s bill for the appointment of pub- 
lic prosecutors for conducting the prosecution of criminal offenders in Eng- 
land has been printed. The Lord Chancellor is to appoint for this purpose, 
in districts to be fixed by the Privy Council, barristers of 10 years’ stand- 
ing, whose salary is not to exceed £1,500 a-year, including travelling ex- 
penses. The salaries are to be paid out of the consolidated fund. A pub 
lic prosecutor is to be removable by the Lord Chancellor and the Lord 
Chief Justice for misconduct or unfitness. At the assizes, if necessary, the 
assistance of barristers of three years’ standing may be procurred as depu- 
ty public prosecutors. They are to be paidasum not exceeding 10 guineas 
for any whole day, and less in proportion for any part of aday. The Lord 
Chancellor may also appoint attorneys of seven years’ standing to act as 
district agents (their salary is not yet fixed in the bill) for the purpose of 
performing the duties of an attorney for the prosecution, applying for 
warrants, conducting the examination of witnesses before justices, collect- 
ing evidence, preparing briefs, and the like ; and policemen are to give 
information to the district agent so soon as they have reasonable cause to 
believe that a felony or misdemeanour has been committed. The duties 
of the public prosecutor will be to consider the evidence when transmitted 
to him by the district agents ; advise whether the prosecution shall be 
proceeded with, and in what way, and conduct the prosecution at the trial. 
The Crown may appoint also a barrister of five years standing for each 
county or sessional division of a county, or for any borough (four for 
Middlesex and Westminster) to act as assistant public prosecutor at 
quarter sessions ; the salary to be paid out of the consolidated fund, but 
not to exceed £300 a-year, including travelling expenses, and no such as- 
sistant public prosecutor is to be a revising barrister or hold other office 
under the Crown in the district. Deputy-assistant public prosecutors at 
the sessions may also be appointed in case of need, the payment not to 
exceed five guineas a-day. Justices may take the opinion of the public 
prosecutor if they think fit. Persons may present bills before grand juries 
as heretofore, and the act is not to extend to indictments for common as- 
saults, libel, nuisance, &c. The bill provides that when a prisoner has 
been committed, he may have subpanas gratis to compel the attendance 
of his witnesses (other than to character), and the costs of such witnesses 
may be allowed by the judge at the trial. It is also provided that where 
a person is accused of giving to his master’s horses more food than his 
master allowed him to give, it shall not be a felony or misdemeanour, but 
the servant may be taken before a magistrate within a week, and the 
magistrate may order the loss to be deducted from the wages, It will be 
noticed that the provisions we have last described have not necessary con- 
nexion with the general object of the bill, and, perhaps, at a fature day 
they may be less easily found in consequence of their being tucaed on to 
a bill for appointing public prosecutors. 





Tricks Iv Paristan Gasprinc Hovses.—-A distinguished general ia 
vented a trick which still bears his name. He played one day, in t 
time of the Empire, at the Cercle des Etrangers with a little roll sealed 
at the ends, which had all the appearance of containing fifty Napoleons. 
When he lost he took up his roll, and gave a bank bill for a thousat 
francs; but happening to win, he said to the banker, who offered bim 
back the same sum: “Oh, I beg your pardon! I played a higher game 
than that.” The roll was opened, and fifteen to twenty notes of 1 
francs each were found in the midst ofa few pieces ofgold. The general was 
paid; but the lesson was remembered, and ogened and limited deposits 
were afterwards insisted upon. 

A trick was played upon the bank during the cent jours which also 
bears the name of its inventor. An accomplice letting a bit of money fall, 
stooped under the pretence of seeking for it under the table, and took the 
opportunity of placing there an “infernal machine.’ At a given signal 
another went through the same proceeding and set fire to it. The con- 
spirators alone preserved their presence of mind, and amidst the general 
terror and disorder seized upon the gold and notes spread upon tbe table 
and ran away with it, crying out, “ Let us save the bank.”—Dr. Véron # 
Memoirs. 

SHOEMAKING IN Massacuvsrtrs.—Next to agriculture, the shoemaking 
business is the most importaut and profitable pursuit in M usetts, 





and has the largest number of persons engaged in it. The Andover -4d- 
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bined—and far exceeding that of auy other manufacture in the Common- | drank upon smuggled liquor—took one shirt, another man’s wife, and a 


wealth. About one-third of the above amount is shipped to New York, | 
and the remainder is sent to the South and West, to California, the West 
Indies, South America, Australia, the Sandwich Islands, Eogland, and 
the European continent. Lynn is more extensively engaged in this busi- 
ness than any other town, making nearly five millions of pairs annually. 
Then come in succession, Danvers, Stoneham and Grafton. In the latter 
town, a single manufacturer uses one hundred bushels of shoe pegs every 
year. The pegs used in this immense business are mostly made in New 
Hampshire ; they are cut by machinery ; and one firm manufactures fifty 
bushels per day. Machinery is also now used to a considerable extent, 
for sewing and stitching the leather.— Boston Journal. 


Tue Vocauist Witson’s Tome.—In 1849 John Wilson, the celebrated 
Scottish Vodealist, came to America on a professional tour, accompanied 
by two amiable daughters. He passed successfully through several of the 
United States, and, by iavitation visited also Canada, where large and de- 
lighted audiences of his countrymen greeted him. In July at Quebec, the 
weather was very sultry aud Cholera was in the air; poor Wilson got a 
chill whilst fishing at Lake Charles, hurried back to his Hotel, and was 
cut off by the fatal malady then commencing its ravages. He was follow- 
ed by a few friends to his grave in the most beautiful of cemeteries, Mount 
Hermon, four miles from Town, There his remains rest in an open Pla- 
teaa surrounded by trees, the dark foliage of pines relieved by the white 
stems of the graceful birch, the broad St. Lawrence sweeps past be- 
low; all around is serene and winds sigh his requiem through the shad- 
owing boughs overhead. A committee, composed of gentlemen in Mon- 
treal, assisted by Sub-Committees in Toronto and Quebec, collected sub- 
scriptions, and caused a monument to be erected by Mr. F. Morgan, of 
Quebec, over his remains, The monument, which is of Brown Pictou 
Stone, consists of a massive square die, raised on a basement; upon the 
die rests a fluted column supporting an antique vase, on which is sculp- 
tured a wreath of laurel. The height of the monument is fifteen feet. 
Upon the front side of the die is inserted a thick pannel of Italian Marble, 
which bears this inscription :— 

Sacred to the memory of 
JOHN WILSON. 
The Scottish Vocalist, 
Celebrated for the excellent taste, 
Feeling, and execution ° 
With which he sang the Airs 
of his native Caledonia. 


He was an amiable and unassuming man. 
Died at Quebec, July 1849 


Prected by some of his friends and admirers in Canada, 1853. 
— Montreal Herald. a 

An EnGuisu Beavcty; aN Empress’s JeaLousy.—The belle of the even- 
ing (at a ball at the Hotel de Ville) was a lady of whom you have pro- 
bably heard—Miss Smead, of England I should not have mentioned her 
name, were it not already known to the public in connection with very 
marked attention bestowed upon her by the Emperor, of late,—attentions 
which have caused the Empress to forbid her admission to the Tuileries. 
She is the most thoroughly, perfectly. beautiful woman I have ever seen, 
either in Europe or America. Her type is altogether English ; she has 
the fair complexion, the light hair, the blue eyes, which are characteristic 
of the nation, and a trifle of that embonpoint which a lady may have to 
advantage, even at 21. In form she is faultless, and in manners she is a 
model. Every one seemed to know the circumstances of the late flirta- 
tion at the palace, and consequently, when she walked she was followed 
by a retinue ; when she stopped she was the centre of a dense group of 
worshippers, and when she sat, all circulation was rendered impossible, 
and the passages to and from were blocked up hopelessly. She bore it 
with unbroken equanimity, hardly noticing that she was the object of any 
anusual remark ; she had learned that a beautiful woman is doubly beau- 
tiful when unaffectedly simple. I had never even dreamed of such won- 
derful perfection ; certainly no painter has ever created, from the depths 
of his imagination, and out of the unreal suggestions of an inspired fancy, 
a face so adorably lovely ; there is not another like it, except, perbaps, 
in Circassia, or at Baltimore. Heigh ho! The Empress had good reason 
to be jealous; she herself is far less handsome.—Paris Corresp. Vv. Y. 
Daily Times. 

AN UNPLEASANT ALLUSION.— While incertitude, like an avenging Neme- 
ais, hangs over the world, and all nations are thus sitting--thus consult- 
ing—thus in arms--a woman rises as the arbiter of destiny. On the 
morning of the 7th of January a furious war-song is heard in Russia. 
“ Hurrah!” it is a war-cry that convokes the Russians to arms—to death 
—-to victory. At night the Emperor and all his galaxy are at the little 
Theatre of Michel at St. Petersburg, and Rachel plays Julia in ‘* Horace” 
—a piece of Corneille’s—-and demands, “ Que vouliez vous qu’il fit con- 
tre trois?” “Qw’il mourut!” the father of the lone Horatius answers. 
“Qwil mourut,” echoes like the will of fate ; those whom the morning 
war-song had aroused against the three Allied Powers stand in horror. 
The Emperor, more superstitious than his subjects, is pale; the actors 
tremble ; the scene hangs suspended; a deathly coldness falla over the 
audience, and no one dared applaud thereafter. Then Rachel, when she 
saw that by the words of the old Horace she had provoked the death sen- 
tence of the lone Horatiys, was inquiet, and thought to reenter into favour 
by giving the benefit of the night to the invalid soldiers of St. Petersburg ; 
and the Emperor commanded the manager to be thereafter more circum- 
pect in his selections from Corneille.—Puris Corresp. NV. Y. Tribune. 








Tue worp “ Secan.’’—The translators of the Bible have left the He- 
brew word Selah, which occurs so often in the Psalms, as they found it, 
and of course the English reader often asks his minister, or some learned 
friend, what it means. And the minister, or learned friend bas most often 
been obliged to confess ignorance, because it is a matter in regard to 
which, the most learned have, by no means, been of one mind. The Tar- 
gums. and most of the Jewish commentators, give to the word the mean- 
ing of eternally forever.--Rabbi Kimchi regards it as a sign to elevate 
the voice. The authors of the Septuagint translation appear to have re- 
garded it as a musical or rythmical note. Herder regards it as indicat- 
ing a change of tone ; Matheson as a musical note, equivalent, perhaps, 
to the word repeat. According to Luther and others, it means silence! 
Gesenius explains it to mean ; “ Let the instruments play and the singers 
stop.’ Wocher regards it as equivalent to sursum corda,—up my soul! 
Sommer, after examining all the seventy-four passages in which the word 
occurs, recognizes in every case “ an actual appeal or summons to Jeho- 
vah.”” They are calls for aid and prayers to be heard, expressed either 
with entire directness, or if not in the imperative “‘ Hear, Jehovah!” or 
awake, Jehovah, and the like, still earnest addresses to God that he would 
remember and hear, &c. The word itself he regards as indicating a blast 
of trumpets by the priests. Selah, itself, he thinks an abridged expres- 
sion used for Higgaion Selah,—Higgaion indicating the sound of the 
stringed instraments, and Selah a vigorous blast of trampets.— Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 

Tue Priuar or Peace.—Travellers by that portion of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway which passes through the pictaresque vale of 
Todmorton will have had their attention drawn toa tal! column reared 
upon one of the highest cliffs in the whole of that part of “‘ the backbone 
of England” which there divides Lancashire and Yorkshire, and situate 








at a distance of a mile or a mile and a-half from the railway. It was one 
of those commemorative pillars by which the people in those wild districts 
sougut to express their feelings when the wars arising out of the French | 
revolution were completed by the overthrow of Napoleon, and we believe 
not fewer than 203 persons subscribed towards the cost of its erection. It | 
was commenced in 1814, immediately on the abdication of Napoleon, and | 
was completed in 1815, soon after his final fall, Mr. Thomas Sutcliffe, of | 
Stoodley-bridge, supplying what means were still required for the pur- | 
pose ; and there it remained until Wednesday se’nnight, a suggestive me- 
morial of the blessings which peace had brought to the two counties it was | 
Placed between. On that evening, however, the people of Langfield were | 
alarmed by a loud noise, resembling the falling of rocks, or of some large | 
duilding ; and on looking towards the Pike-head they found their old 
landmark was no longer visible, but the stones of which it had been com- 
posed lay in ruins near its base—London paper, Feb. 22. 

A First Rate Purr.—At the Supreme Court of Vermont, Mrs. Sarah 
A. Mott was divorced from her husband, Mr. Darwin Mott. The Rutland | 
Herald gives the following biography of this worthy, which for pith is | 
rarely equalled : | 

“We know that man—Darwin Mott. He came to St. Albans with a| 
long face. a silver headed cane, and “ Rev.” prefixed to his name. He 
preached one faith a few months, and suddenly changed it. He preached 
and went hunting the same day. He preached on temperance, (and the 
people were astonished at his stolen lectures and feigned honesty,) and | 
got drank. He lectared to young ladies, and played the adulterer. He | 
kept a bad schoo!—edited a reckless paper—stole mouey, and charged | 
the theft upon the servant girl--got the office of Deputy Inspector—got | 














She Atbion. 


bundle of manuscript ‘sermons, and ran away from his own wife, his paper, 
and a crowd of creditors.” 

That is certainly a marked example of condensed writing. We wonder 
how the Recerend Darwin Mott likes the style —Boston Evening Tran- 
script. —_— 

A New Orxper or Arncurrectune--tur Axorto-Gotnic. — Everybody 
has heard of the startlingly original design by Mr. Millais exhibited in 
Edinburgh by Mr. Ruskin, and justly characterised by him as a work of 
the highe st genius. Of course we allude to the Gotbie arch formed by 
grouped angels, which, for mingled imagination, perfection of drawing, 
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DRAFTS...£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


I OWMAN. GRINSELL & CO. «3 South ee t, ow. Vork.- 

Inene Draft payable at eeht os ENGLAND. IRELAND ROOT LAS ANT Walte 

Giynr Mills A ¢ Denkers, Lender Neiional Renk of Reotland Glasgow HKeowmen. Gre 
Kank of Ireland, Dobtin, payable at any town im ireland 


nell At Liver 
Please address, post paid 
POWMAN, GRINNELIL 2CO., 
serpent and Lomdom Packet Shi 
eS Howth treet, New Vork 
Be” REMITTANCE Pe mur have prompt atten tom. and be forwarded as directed 
Persons wishing to po weag r from Liverpool aed Leadon, can de ao by applying as 
above mart Sm 


A pemt: Ae Swallow Tui! Lines 


| Ni RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 


and, we will add, marvellous ingenuity in the arrangement of limbs and 


wings, is unequalled in its way by anything we have ever seen of medi«- 
val art. We hope to see it soon in stone; at all events, to possess a 
more finished memorial of so extr sordinary a conce ption than can be af 
forded by a wood-cut in a journal.--Chambers. 





Dirrerence Berween a Man anv ais Hovse.—One evening Clerk had 
been dipping rather too deeply into the convivial bow], with a triend in 
(Jueen street, and on emerging into the open air, bis intellects became in 
a considerable degree confused, and not being able to distinguish objects 
with any degree of minuteness or certainty, be thought himself in a fair 
way of losing the road to his own house in Picardy place. In this per 


} . = . 
EMITTANCE*S TO EVGLAND, IRELAND, scons, 
R WALES. LA OF THE BANK OF CHAR MATON be they LAwD Au 


plexity he espied some one coming towards him, whom he stopped with | 


this query—*" D’ye ken whaur John Clerk bides?’ “ What's the use 0° | 87 % per set. This Plate 


you speerin’ tha! question?’ said the man, “ you're John Clerk himsel.”’ 
“T ken that,” answered John, * but its no himsel that’s wanted, ite his 
house.” 

Loox nerore you Lrar.—Mr. William Jones, a late resident of Bever 
ley, C. W., now in Australia, has written home a long letter respecting 
the condition of the land of gold. He says that he has been working on 
the public roads; bread had been eight shillings sterling for a four pound 
loaf; potatoes one shilling per pound ; oats thirty sbillings per bushel ; 
green apples eighteen-pence per lb.; mutton, nine- pence, and beef none 








to be hud ; that people were robbed every day, and that the troops were | 


busily engaged in capturing the offenders. He recommends his acquaint- 
ances to “ stop at home,” and says that be will soon be in Canada again 
—the best of all countries.— Toronto Globe. 


Raacep Suoeniack Society.—The boys of the Ragged School Shoe 





black Society earned the sum of £853 by cleaning shoes in the streets of | 


London during the year 1853. Of this, £470 was paid to the boys, £192 
was deposited for them in a bank, and £191 was retained for expenses 


The number of pairs of boots and shoes cleaned during the year was) 


204,750, or about 4000 pairs every week by 36 boys. 
INTERNATIONAL Sweets.—-A Confiseur, in the Rue St. Denis, at Paris, 
has just invented a new Cordial for the special use of the English and 


French armies in Turkey, to which he has given the name of the 
“ Entente Cordial.”’--Punch. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 272, vy H. B. 
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White to play and checkmate in seven moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 27). 


White. Black 
1. BtoQ B7 ch. | K toR7 
2. RtoKR Bech. K tke R 
+ Rto B& ch, | K moves 
4. Kt to B & ch, | K moves. 
5. Kt to Kt 6 ch | K moves 
6. R to RB 8 checkmate i 





To Corresronpents.__J. C. WV. Solution quite correct./. G. and C. R. 
will perceive their errors. - 

New York Cuess Cive.--Being at length enabled to announce the termi- 
nation of the streepstake match #0 long pending at the New York Club, we have 
great pleasure in congratulating the victor, Mr. Lloyd, on the position among 
Chess-players which must be awarded to him from his late successes. Mr. 
Lloyd is our youngest member; and having been pitted by lot against three 
old stagers, Messrs. O'Sullivan, Perrin, and Gallatin, was successively triumph- 
ant in each encounter. 
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AS GOVERNESS. 


LADY, FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, dnly qualified, desires to find immediate 
£ employment as Teather, in a Senool or in Private Families, for « few hours during the day 
Her Qaughter also, aged 19, ix in want of a situation, a» Teacher or Governess. 

For recommendations and particulars, apply to 
Mr. RICHARD BELL, 4% Wall Street 


GOOD BOOKS ON EURCPE AND THE EAST. 
I. JERMANN’S PICTURES OF ST. PETERSBURG, 12mo, cloth, cents 
In a brief compass, a correct idea of Russian Life and Manners.”'—Springfleld Kepuldican, 
Il WARBURTON’S CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. I2mo, eloth, $1 %& 
A brilliant and most instructive work.’’—Courier. 
Ill. EOTHAN.: or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the East. 12mo, cloth, @ cents 
Nothing so sparkling, so graphic, so truthtul, has issued from the press in many a day.’ — 
London Critic. 
IV. EUROPE PAST AND PRESENT: A comprebensive Manual of Kurepean History and 
Geography. By F.H. Ungewitter. 12mo, cloth, $2 
‘A treasure -house of information accurately compressed.’ —Churchman 
Vv. PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. Third edition. 2 vole. l2mo, with Illus 
trations, $2 
* a rich and reliable mass of European Information "'—Philaddphia Courter 
** We know not of another travel book on Europe that is so amusing, interesting and instructive 
as this."’—Boston Post 
VIL VIEWS-A-POOT; Or, EUROPE SEEN WITH KNAPRACK AND STAFF. By 
Bayard Taylor. Fourteenth edition. l2mo, cloth, $1 2 
‘Among a hundred volumes already issued on the subject, it seems to as the best and liveliest." 
— London Athenaum 
VII. CALVERT’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 12mo, cloth, $1 
° G. P. PUTNAM & ©CO., Pablishers, 10 Park Place 





THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD 
NOW COMPLETED. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

THE TLLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATION®S Nos Zito 
25 and Supplement Price @ cents. Containing M4 eplendid engravings 

The present quadruple part and Supplement complete thie work. It contains ten pages of let 
ter preas, and eight pages of iliustrations, over and above the promised number—presented to sub 
ecribers gratis 

Subscribers to the Record can be supplied with cloth covers for binding the volume, as follows 
plain covers 3) cents, bevelled covers 75 cents ; or eube ribers can have thetr sete bound by send- 
ing them to the publishers. Plain at 76 cents, bevelled $1 


IN A PEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE, ART AND INDUSTRY. Illastrated with over 4 drawings 
from the New York Exhitution. One splendid 4to volume 

The entire cost of this superb work exceeds forty thousand dollars. In addition to ite profuse 
ilastrations, it contains s series of valuabe pers on subjects connected with Selence and the 
Fine Arts, contributed by the Editors (J’rof. B. Billimes, Jr., and ©. R. Goodrich, Keq.,) and 
other eminent writers 

Tt ie an exceedingly handsome work ."’— London Athenaum. 

‘The most meritorious work, in a strictly artistic sense ever undertaken bere.''—S-icntif- 
Am-rwan 


For LIVERPOOL.—UNITED @TATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
J. West The Steamship will depart with the United tates Mails for Karope posttivel 
om Saturday, March I*th, at 12 o clock, M., from ber berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
ge berth secured until paid for. a i ‘ tyne 
or freight or passage, having qual led ace dati e ond comfort, 
COWARD K. COLLING £4 CO. & Wall tees, 


Passengers are requested to be on board at 11}, A.M. 
‘The seamship PACIFIC wil) succeed the ATLANTIC and wal) April let, 1054 
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treet Applicaton ean ale be made 


at the Music Stores of Meesre Hall 45 Messrs Scharfenberg & |ate wept) we 


e RANK OF LAVEER 


POOL io Sums i! ane . *, nagrotinble at « ‘he Banks in the United Kingdom 
For Bale by CENTER & CO., 
Oct®—4me cor, Old Blip and W~ter Piveet, New Yor® 


GOUPIL & CO. 


Print Puablishers and Arttatse’ Coloarmen, 
No. Me BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Have recently published the f wing Line Engraving» 
THE APOTHPOsts OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemteyle del Reole dee Beans Arte) cam 







taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in Painting, Reulp'ar od Arc tilectare 
, raved In the highest etyle of Art. by Henriquel pont, efter the great Prear v Mew tee 
Siece of Plate 102 by 16 tnehee (etthoet margin printed on three sheets vr teeta, 
ra ’ r whlch the engraver wae awarded the Oret price (40a franeg ee 
the Exhibitton of the Premeh Academy in 1804 also the only Plate Engraving tor e hich « me 
al was awarded by the New Vork (rystai fr ince 
FAUST AND VARGARRT Kograve-l by A | hard, after Ary Rebetier ree by 


le Inehes Price, plain prints, $7 ¢ 
WASTIINGTON CROSSING TIE DELAWARE Mreraved by Cirardet, after the great 


national 5 re by leotee * * by 1. Inches Price, plate prints, $15, cobeared t» enqet 
rite style &2 

The usual diseount to the trad 

Meeers. 2 Co call the atten of the trade seminaries and teachers to thet: rich and varie® 


assortment of Artiete’ Meterials 


NLR Catalogues and rice Liets sent to any part of the United Mates or Oneada 
THE NEBRASKA QUBSTION. 


NOW NRADY 
THE NERRABKA QUESTION, Containing 





I Ih © 

It . 
ii ++ Anne sathor 
-) irganteatiot 
\ ' romiee of lid 
Vi. Seward’s Speech, Lith March, 1A0 


VII. Report of Senator Donglas on the Nebraska Question 


and the @peeches of Benatore DOUGLAS, CHABE, SMITH, EVERETT, WADEK, RADGRR, 
REWARD and BUMNER. Fro. Paper fu 


ALRO, 
THE WORKINGUMAN'S WAY IN THE WORLI bem the Autobiography ef « J errmey - 
nan Prine Hy Charles Manly Bmith, auther of '' Curiosities of London Lite '’ Ime, cloth, O2. 
Written by a man of genius and of mort «extuaordinary powers of deseription ''—dietes Tre 


the work is eertalaly interesting and combines with troth the interest of Bertan Trompe 
Tt will be read with no emall deeree of Interest by the professional brethren of the aethor, ae 
well as by all who find attractions in a well told tale of a workingman hiewton Atha 
‘ Interesting to both those in the craft end ont of it Nera « Daily dow nel 
An akondantly amuring as well as instructive beok telling how humble ohes rity ewte te 
way through the world with energy, perseverance and integrity Allany Lady Kutche becker 


CLARBSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS i lames Vrnee. Imo. Moth £1 @ 





A series of personal sketches of distinguished Individuals of all aves, embracing pew end ink 
portraits of near sixty persona, Trot Kapphe down to Matlame de Atwell They show mach re 
search, and possess that interest w! ch attaches to the private life of those whore names are hnowm 
to fame New Haven Journal and Courte 

The «ketches are tull and graphic, many authorities having evidently been consulted by the 
author in thelr preparation Beston Journa 


To young people eapecially this volume will be valuable Definite enongh to give them « real 
acquaintance with the life and prominent toflnences of thelr charaeter, thelr bewaty will etre tate 
to a research in history whieh may lay the foundation for the true culture of the mind sad beart 

New Bedford Mereury 

They are comprehensive, well written and indtelous, both In the selection of eaiijerts and the 
manner of treating them Heston Aas 

The author has painted in minute touches the charactertetics of each, with vartows pereanal 


details, all interesting and all calculated to turnish t © mind se eye a complete portrartore of the 
Individual deweribed ~Aliminy Kricherbocker 
The etches are terse and cannot bat entertain the reader Kochreter Dalig Ontee 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassan Mireet, New Vorm 


UP THE RIVER. 


UP THE RIVER. By F. W. Bhekon. | vol, 12me, with @ elegant Bogravings from orginal 
designs. $125. Third Thousand 


A new and Invaluable vein le opened by one who wields a honeydropping pen Hie pleteres 
of country Me are genuine master pleces , he daserfoes the fansitiar facts of natural himory whieh 
daily pass before bis eves with all ihe charnring malvete of old White, of Rethoarpe , antl wiihy be 


troduces into his pleasant narrative a rowuleh humour that te quite irrestanble Our praise of 
these letters is not prompted by the fame of the author, for we bad learned t sdmire them before 
we discovered that they are from the pen of a writer whose originailty aed vigour have already 
made him a favourite with the public Literary Critique in the New York Vritune 
He makes rare pictares with & pen Whether he describes arustic gate, arat, « retin, & 
squirrel, a misty morning, a hen'+ nest, or an lee etorm, it fs alwayn just the thin {Tie an irehbe 
seem to me as true to nature as if painted by Landaeer, bie birds as i done hy Auduben, tren) 
mate things as beer jugs and pipes in paint by Oetende a capes as beautifel ae If pet en 
canvas by Claude Literary Correspon «Of BRutcherbocker 
** It is full of the country ; Crees wave and the eweet breath of the new mown bay ix therein, 
with touches of pathos, and good hearted feeling , while, through all, in « hidden stream of male 
dy, like a clear rill, rune the ewer warving, cunning factle atyle of one of the most captivating: 
imagery writers of the day.’ N.Y. Daily Tene 
A casket cf golden hearted thoughts defy arranged and dalntily garnished with ornaments, 
as simple a# they are taetet Knichertan her 
Abounding with choice morsels of delicate wit, aly etabe at the frivolities of society, and pe 
thetic appesl« to the sentiments, the book fs « Hterary feast, «pon to all mankind "— Rough J 
* There are few books in wh the Foglich language le written with eooh pe ity and tan 
we cordially commend the book to all who ‘love the charms which nature te ber votary yields 
Springfeld Republivan 





















CHARLES OCRIANER 


Just published by 
No. 146 Harmen 


A NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


D. APPLETON & CO... 346 & 24% BROADWAY. 
YUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
THE SUNSHINE OF GREYVSTONE, « Btory for Girls, by BK. J, May, author of © lautee’s 
Rehool Daye with Illustrations. 1 vol, léme, cloth, 75 conte 
A thoroughly serviceable book, In.enuously constructed and told with more than commen 
ability London Critic 
A story with which the young will be plensed.''— Lit, Gasette 
‘A weil written story The Landom Athenrrum 
‘A charming story, excellently constructed, and written with great ability "'—Cherch ane 
Stote Gasette 
D. A. & Co., publish the following Popular Works for the Young, wuiform m 
size and style 
BOYS AT HOME, by Adame, author of “ Kdgar Clifton,’ A&e., Ulasirated by Jolm Oithert 
1 vol, limo, cloth, 75 cents 
Few works po much attractiveness f 6 young readers, combined with excellent prinet 
ples. It is written io a simple and spirited etyle 
KIX AK CLIFTON : Or, Right and Wrong A Biory for Boys, by B.C. Adame Chnth 
With numerous (luetrations, 75 cents 
The tendency of this book ls decidedly and highiy moral It drawe a line between right wot 
wrong with erat diseriminpation, and throws bright attractions around the one, while it eogeste 
powerful dixsuasives against the other. The style is agreeable and the tale ingeniously aed offer 
tively wrought Puritan 













LOUISE'S SCHOOL DAY: A Story for Hoye, By B. ). May Pmall Bvo, elegant eleth, 
with several engravings by Wiliams. 75 conte 
This lx a very excellent book for boys at school Bilte Clase Magazine 
Written tn the right epirit by one whe can recall bie own youth, describe its feelings, revive 
ite joye and rrowe 1! eoeek ite langwaage, there le nothing in liter atare more attractive ve 
tle Lemdom Literary nal 





THE SPECTATOR ENTIRE. 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL EDITION EVER PUBLISHED. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 32458 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JU®T PUBLIFUED A SEW EDITION OF 
THE SPECTATOR. With Prefeces, Iietorical and Mographical, by Alex. Chalmers AM. 
A new and carefully Kevined Kditior Complete in «tx vole, Ovo., plea type. Price in cloth, $9; 

half calf extra or antique, $15, call extra or antique s» 

It « pealse enongh to aay of a writer, Chat, in a high department of Iteratere, in which many 
eminent ewriters have dieting ulehed themeriver, be had no eqeal, and thie may, with strict Jos 
tiee, be wald of Addieon * * Hie ie entitied to be consitered not ony on the greatest of the 
Eng ivh eomm) lets, bot ae the forerunner «f the great Englieh novetiete, Die bert essay: approach 


near to ateolnte perfection , nor is their excellence more wenderfal than Uhelr veriety Pie brcven 
tlon never seems to fae . por lx he ever a der the necesslty of repeating himecll, or wearing out 
a en Hert —Mirinlay 


His wlory ie that of one of cur greatest writers in prose. Here, with bis delicate sense of pro 
prievy, bis lively fancy, and, above all, Ris original and exquisite humoor, be wae tn his proper 
walk He t« the founder of a new school of powuler writing in which, lhe mest other founders 
of ecbools, be be etfll anearpessed by any who have attempted to imitatehin Ute ipectator geve 
as the first examples of a style porsesning al! the bert qualittes of a vebtele of cone al amus men: 


os . eaey and ihe Lout coarseness, animeted without ¢xtruay *, polebed 
ral babe «ft ts exito lity, adapted to all the variety of the gay end the 
on 





lew, and dlewipate the igneranee, which too generally pre 

cob centery, were the great a: d noble chjects the 

wit with mer ‘ 
atta ned to an eminent degree, but the authors conferred a lasting be 

tablieling and rendering popular « epecies of writing which hes me 

terially tended to enitiy © understending, 1 Sne the taete, and augment and purify the merad 


feelity successive generations ''—(halmrre 









a 
commencement of the e'gt 
tator ever hold« in view 








TOM MOORDP’S LIFE AND LETTERS.—Part VII. 
DD. APPLETON & OO, PUMLASH THIS WEEK— 

\ EMOIRS, JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS MOORE, edited 
4 by Lord Jotm Rassell, MP. Part Vil. Price % cents 

“An American republication. in sumbers, of a work of great literary wert, Themes 
Moore is the last of the ergat poets that flourished in the beginning of the century. A he- 
graphy of bimeo ably written must be eagerly sought after. The public are greetly indebted 
to the Mewere or ton for the cheap and elegant manner in which they have issued i." 





| 
| 


N.Y. Commercial Advertiser 

“The work has been looked for with much interest by the admirers of the eweetest bard 
of modern times. The work has not dieappointed us rie eparkling viveeity of Moords 
Letters will recommend them ns models of «tyle to those who aim at emi ie ep 
tory correspondence,” —Albany Register 

D. A. & Co. grbdich wniform tn vee 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE, —- 4 | 
ecif) The ten volumes of the En edition complete in one Ov " 
Linstrated with several eplendid fieei Ragrevings and » fue Portrait of the Author, Price 
$3, in muslin; or extra gilt, with gilt leaves, $4: Turkey morocco, $6 ; or on cheaper paper, 
with Portrait and four plates only, §2 &. 





































































































































MONTHLY—MARCH. 


PUTNAM'’S 
wOW READY. 
CONTENTS. | 
i. NEW YORK DPAGUERREKOTYPED. Private Residences 
licowrestions—College Place aod Murray street— Waverley Mlace—Latayette Place- 
Corner of University Place and Twelfth street—Corner of Fifth Avenue and Tenth st. — 
¥it.b Avenue, corner Twelfth street— Kast Fourteenth «treet, from Fifth A vrenue— Fitth 
Avenue, corner of Fifteenth stre-t—Corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifteenth street Went 
‘ixteenthotreet, near Fifth Avenve—Kast Sixteenth«( , opposite St. George's Cherch | 
at. Ceerge’s Kectory, Rixteenth street— Block tn Twentieth -treet, corner Sixth Ave } 
nue Weat Twenty first street, from Fifth Avenoe—London Terrace, Weet Twenty | 
sird street—Kowery Rayings Kank —Corner of Fifth Avenoe and Thirty seventh street. | 
2 THK GREAT CHMETERY ! 
. NOTES FROM MY KNAPRACK Nember If ' 
4 THE COOKED HAT GENTKY | 
&. MEN OF CHARACTER 
6 THE VALIRY OF THE AMAZON 
7. RORODING . 
& WHO WAS JULANT’S RUNAWAY! Quincy Pollo of 146—Collier's Folio of Ie@m— 
“hak on Name 
9 VISIT TO THE IRON MOUNTAING OF MISSOURI 
io. THK GAMBLING HOUSER OF PARIS | 
iL. THE BENCANTADAS, OR BNCHANTED ISLES 
1 HOW 1 LIVE, AND WITH WitoM 
1. A WINTER KVENING HYMN TO MY FIRE 
% LETTER TO THE KDITOR 


1% EDITORIAL NOTES 
Livesaruas—American, Pnglish, French, and German 
A Special Kditorial Note for the leople South of Mason and [)\xon's Line 
*,° Vols. | and 2 of the work may still be had, Price $2 each, neatly bound In cloth. 
BAXTKACTS VROM RECENT CRITICAL 


“Its comtents are of the first excellence in point of literary ability and attractiveness of 
Ld dated "— Nighiand News 
* Patnam’s Magasine is the best, and indeed, almost sole exponent of the higher literary taste 
eultare, aad opinion of the country! — Kaleigh Moet 


NOTICES. 


“Tt ew waste of words to praise this publication. [ts intrinsic merit is a fixed fact."’— Picken 
‘ G. P, PUTNAM & CO, Publishers 


10 Park Place. 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, ©. EB 


P REFERENCE I” LONDON. 
Messas. Give, Muss A Oo., Bankers 
REFERENCES. 


Hos. Peren Metin, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 

A. Simpson, Kaq., 
Casbier of the Bank of Montreal 
Messas. Gitmour & Co. 


Mos. Jous Revency Ronimson, 
Chief Justice of U r Canada, Toronto 
Wasa li itomsmaom, Ean 





Deputy Com. Ge 
Gsm Gaeouce Siurson, ‘ 
Gev. Hon. Hadson Bay Co., Montreal Merchants, Montreal 


Jane ¢-it Meosus, Lawracuinn Routan & Co., Merchants, Montreal 
DBELLUO'S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
HIB excellent and healthy substance bas now been In use for more than three years, and is 
how pronounced by those who have employed it, a the healthiest and most easily digested 
hed that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow 
ls, a6 \t docs not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
Gamilies, l'repared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemista. 
Sl Broadway, and 2, 4th Avenue, cor. Jth Street. 
NH. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY'S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
fare eight hours sep l0—3m 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


MN CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
favaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 


nt's Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabla bas become very 


neral, Montreal 





nt's Effervescent Seltzer Apertent.—o ail cases of irritation or acid 
ie stomach, heart burn and costivoness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOUN A. TARKANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant, Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
reen, Kagene Dupay, Jobo Milbau, Dullue & Co., 
Tiushing, L. I 


For sale by Rushton 
on roadway, and by ( 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
BOCTETY, 
No. % Cornbill, London 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

Ne - INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 
miam as guarantees safety to the (ifice 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his frst pre 
miam, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay 
ment made —without any responsibility or cuarantee personal or other wise, nor will the poliey (the 

seourity) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

aamared can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 

of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known ‘actual Oush 


Applicants are vot ob for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agenetes aco ontabl throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Clark & Co, T.T.G 
Nements & Bloodgood, 





4. _MDF.R A Clement Tabor, | John Mona, 
8. 8. Sree, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
Joseph Thompaan, A. ©. Barelay ! T. Volley Grattan. 


Thomas Nicoll, | 
COLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Oharion Bonnett, 


B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, EF. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Montreal... 6... sce eee sees J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Oreighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halifax N. 8. . eo a 8. Ounard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
@. Jenn, N. B. a deal j BP. Baoe, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


, H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Orowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
+. Jon's, Newfoundland...) "iy, Bonnett, N. Stab. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 


Office—Montrean. 


THES EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

0 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 

Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 

HK leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk —Annual Division of profits 
The Equttable Fire Ofice will by # constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
such rates of Premiams as the nature of the risk may Justify. 
this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
. or fifty per cont. of the nett excess, will be made to all elasses of Insurers whose Policies 


aes in force for three years. 
_ I a Fog! tome the liabilities of a Mu¢ual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
a plan Jompan 
Ageucien ay sxtablished th 


to a return of half the profits, 

rougbout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
A. ©. Banctary, Esq, Chairman 
Farpeaicn Monats, Esq. 
Cuas. Tuos. Sewanrp, Esq. 


Joun Suaw, Esq 
Fraveis F. Woopnovuss, Ese. 


Wisse H. Parston, Esq., Seraary. 
AUDITORS. 
| 





Eowyn 8. Syuas, Esq. 
Cusment Tasor, se. 
Taomas West, ksa. 


yey “yy Ksaq 
gen Onort. \° 
Joan Mons, Raq. 


Heany Eve, Esq. Tuomas Wustams, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Masses. Gurn, Mists & Co, 


Musans. Canvare, lures & Rossers, Solicitors 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Wm. Lanna, J. Torrance, A. La Roeque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Scatreal ae0.00% W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, BE. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Biaittax, RP gen 7 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
m. John, K. 8. : R. F. Haron, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jaek, J. V. 


Thurgar. 
W.. J. Starr, Agent. 


Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M. 
rhes. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. AH. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Oharles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


merican Colonies, 


J 


We Joba's, Newfoundiand,...f 7! 


Dhariattetown, P. K. Leland. 4 


TARR, Goneral Agent for British North A 
D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier 


FREDERICK RK. 8 
D 
Office—Montarar. 


a 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIBTY 
OF LONDON 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. Tl WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $3,500,000. 
Bmpowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Savina Bark ror tas Wivow anv rus Oxruay.” 

Tits Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fand of $100,000. 


fm United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 

OF NEW YORK im accordance with the State Law, will receive p s for Insurance on 

sous Gat ¢ Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agenoies 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business. 
Medical Examiners in attendance daily at | o'clock, P. M 








Pamphicts sctting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall ws on.qmee Ar 4 NrWw YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S new and powerfal Steam 
stress. yy = sen cane. a NEW YORK ae Ww : 1962 Tons, and 4) horse power, Rosert Crate, Commander 
James Roorman, C. K. Habient > = #) borse-power, are appointed to sail as under, viz 
, . FROM NEW YorK 
—, ‘ F.C Tack . ' Fe so ae FROM GLASGOW. 
John - — A.G uc ~ ee Sag San. at Io clock, neon. | WON. cusses -.. 14th February. 
Daniel Parish, | Joseph Gaillard, Jr ates nhac aed Teesday,... 2.2... cece lth April, 
Paal Robert J. Dillou, Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ....... 32) w 
Heary Caled Barstow. Do. do. (Midship do)......... a . 3 0 
pasetne Second Oa ae _— BS fase inst ee j eee terssscesccee OO 
The Merchants’ Bank, New Yort. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, Third Class'—A limited number of third-class gers will be taken, supplied with 
a: sions of gooe oos!ity, Properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. — 
BOBERT J. DILLON Carries « surgeon For freight or passage apply to 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


She Albion. 














UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRBLAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF BCOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & ©0., 74 Broadway. 
These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
Pallen. Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co's Philadelphia Express. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 







The Ships comprising this line are 
The PACIVIC . 0.00 veces ccccsccccecsecececesecs -. Capt. Nra. 
The ARCTIC. ounate sn4nb meee 
The BALTIC ° 






pressly for Government 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON aTise thipe having been built by contract expressly f mount nerve, every care bas bam 
en in their construction, their engines, ensure strength end , end thelr 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. A » pene te - - ad 





No. & Wall Street, New York. 


n addition to the Fire Inenrance Business, to take ep that of LIFE 
Z INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public w their propo 
seals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities’ Their Tables of Rates have been ad 
justed on the most equitable seale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com 
panies , whilst their large capital a eserved fund, together with the personal re nsibility of 
the shareholders, offer a guarantee of tecurity unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets, contain 
ing Tables of Kates, and every information relating to the may be had at the office 

The Company is willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
a0 unexceptionable life 

The euthorined Capitel of the Company ls Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
lions of Dollars. The Paid up Capita, and Surplus aod Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a «um, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
aod constantly increasing, is invested in this country. Aji losses will be paid here. 

DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 

Jaues BRaows, Esq., Chairman 

Paeascis Correnet, Eeq., Depaty Chairman 
| Joseru Gausanp, Jr., Baq. ©. W. Faser, Reo 

Avex. Hawutos, Jr, Kea Josara Fow res, Esq. 
Wititisse 8. Werwone, eq. 

MEDICAL REFEREES. 

Hosacx, M.D | Avetin L. Sanps, M.D. 
Aurrep Pet, Resident Secretary 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO. 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


RE NOW PREPARED 


subject 


Geoner Banctar, Kaa. 
Mowtinen Livincstos, Esq. 
Ko. F. Saspensos, Keq. 


ALEtANDER E 








J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 





T" 18 COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits 
Loans granted on policies 
Halt of prewiam may remain on loan 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic 
The security of a large capital 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 

Stephen Whitney, Faq. Henry Grinnell, Raq 

James Gallatin, Req Hon. Judge Campbell. 

Samuel Wetmore, Faq. John Cryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. * 
JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East lith St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a smal! proportion of those chiefly 

requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

‘he parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
aapand for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recal] some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death | 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By ite aid and no other a man can secure for his tamily, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. ~ 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thounands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the bour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
fawned in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent tormation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits howing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £4,000 has been pas upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
tt most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal infl and r but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
apon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection 

Tn claiming for ‘* THE CANADA" a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be in@isputable grounds, vis : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend or one Life Office superiorjto another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested inthe prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 

nds irrespective of personal advantage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ expended, 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 

penses of ** The Canada’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 
It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 


British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


NBW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 











HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, ID. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1863. on tne following days : 
New YORE HAVRE. 
Humboldt .... .. 1853. Dee...... uv Humboldt .......... Jam....... 18 
Franklin..........1854. Jan......14 Franklin.......... Feb... 5 
Humboldt... ...«. February..1l Humboldt... ....... March Pe] 
Pranklin... . March ll SS ueenerey "agent 12 
Humboldt. .. April..... 8 Fe May ..10 
Franklin....... May......6 Franklin............ June ae 
Humboldt June... 3 oO SR ae July SS 
are July... 1 Franklin... ........ August.... 2 
Humboldt. . . July. .... Pa) Mumboldt., ... August... . 30 
Franklin........ August poi) Franklin. ............ Bept.. 27 
Humboldt. Sept...... 23 Humboldt........... Oct.. «ae 
Franklin ‘x Oct. . .-21 Franklin, ..... . Nov. oa 
Humboldt........... Nov..... 18 Humboldt.... . Dec. |) 
Stopping at Southamp both ways. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proeeeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,... ....... $120 
+“ “ “ rr “ “ “ “ second class,...... 70 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,... ... ... £9800 

ws “ “ “ “ “ “* second alass........ £500 


No passage secared until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 





A limited number of third 
Liverpool—found with provisions 
at corresponding rates 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship 
Small drafts drawy at sight on England and Ireland. 
ply to 


For freight or presage aj SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
42 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS a See Weeaeen. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION _ 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 





J. MeSYMON, 


=" - +S Broadway, N. ¥. 
New York City BiMs or Gold only received for Passages. y r 
lutendmg 


Passengers AFe requested 


sive use of extra size state rooms, $30). 


lass passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 fro 


Certificates of passage will be issned here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 


neq ualled for elegance and — ma oo. om, 

to Liverpool, in first cabin, >; second do. Baois 
From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £2). 

An experienced éurgeon atiached to each ship. 

No berths can be secured unti! paid for. 


“for p 
Price of passage from New York 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM FEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 











Wednesday,........ January ....M, 1a. 

” Wednesday,....-... January ..,,25, * 
sed Wednesday,........ Aten’ | ccoem ° 

“ RUBY... eee a = 
o W ednesday, . Maseh bee “ 
. ednes - 
“ chnaster,. ion. © 
os pril... is, ad 
. . a 
; hs 
> ; 2 
“ “on Bn * 
“ Dg 2, 
“ | Wednesday,........ August.....11, “ 
“ | Wednestag,. -.. . a aE 9 bad 
ad a Ai eee 8 v b ** e 
“ Wednesday,. ...... September, ..29, 
“ Wednesday,........ October......4, “ 
” Wednesday,........ October. ....18, “ 
* Wednesday,..... aa Be > 

° i ascenem eve 

o Wednesday,....... November . ) e 
Lad Wednesday,. - b comm © 
ba dnesday,...... .D oom, ** 











For freight or passage apply to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©O., Liverpool 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., 2% Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 

The owners of these ships wil! not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre 

cious | aaa or metal@ unless bills of lading are signed theretor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 

Chief Cabin Passage ........ ... $120 | Second Cabin Passage.. ........605+0+0. Se 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ..........0...6- . . $100 | Second Cabin Passage.........0cees005. 08 

&@™ The ships from Boston cal! at Halifax. 








by 
eee am UDKINS. 
«+... Capt. Rraie. 
Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,. . 
-Capt. Harrison. | Niagara, . 


ee vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on star 
Ww. 


-seeeee Capt. Lurtog, 
. Capt. Saanwos 
Capt. Storms. 


America,....... 
Europa, 


Arabia,......... 
‘ersia, 





‘board bow—red on port 





... Wednesday.............. Maren 22d 1884, 
onnce Ms 6x0 ses o0+006— en ae 
..Wednesday.............-Aprit Sth “ 
Wednesday............... April 12th “ 
. Wednesday..............April I1%h “ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


E. CUNARD 


expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Oapt. BE. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...............Capt. E. Higgtns. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Prorosep Dates or Satting—1&4. 
rom New York. 
















Washington. .... coccecccce ss Maturday, Jan. soeccece Feb. 4 
ermann.......... eee eee Saturday, Feb. 25,........March % 
Washingion .................,.Saturday, March 25....... ..-April 2) 
Hermann. .... £6080600080 6b RD Ibbebsececce ) ae 
Washington,................Saturday, May 20..........dune 16 
Hermann. .... 8.000.05.0k600600RTED $c sande July 4 
Washington ................-..Saturday, July 15..........Aug. Il 
Hermann....... os eececceces Saturday, Aug. 12,,........Sept. 8 
Washington. ..............., Saturday, Sept. 9,........ Oct. 6 
Hermann,.................. saturday, Oct. 7..........Nov. 8 
Washington ..................Saturday, Nov. 4..,.......Dec. 1 
ermann,..... 6060 0000s 0as Saturday, Dec. 2. ..... ---Dec. 29 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann .. . Wednesday, March 29} Hermann .... . Wednesday, Sept. 13 
Washington . Wednesday, April 26, Washingt dnesday, Oct. Il 
e Hermann ... Wednesday, May 24| Hermann . .. Wednesday, Nev. 8 
Washington ... Wednesday, June 21) Washington... ... Wednesday, Dec. 6 
.+... Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ..... ... Wednesday, Jan. 8 


c * h 





PP Pp both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lea- 

don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; Grst 

csbdin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60 

All Letters and orerees must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will signed ov the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
©. H. SAND. 2% South st., New York. 


©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & ©O., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Sampson, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


Tuesday.............-March 7th, 1854. | Friday... . ... April 7, 1864. 


The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good vea- 


on. 
«eee = 8380 00 
see beccececceccccocces IOI 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York. 


Jan. 22—1 year 





Passage Money to Bermnda................ 
Do. do, St. Thomas 


For Freight or Passag®, apply to 





LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughost 


ear. 
The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and mon London on the tollowing Thursdays throughout 





Nat the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 
or fr it or passage apply to Masters from from 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON. Agent, 8 Broadway. = + Daya cf ecting eat | 
LIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. Southam , j 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. me, baer: yo % ro is epee ender ecm 
. ee Marg. Evans, Pra Jan. 2%, May 18,2 March J Octoder 26, 
THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. tae ft  Dee. Lie ; 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The ts | 2°™¢"* # ¥en Rept —— oo wath 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows | Ocean Queen, Griswold Fob. 2° June 15,2 April 13 Aug 3, Nov. 38, 
CITY OF GLASGOW. 1.600 tons, Capt. William Wylie Oct. 5: , 7 ; - 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch, Amer. le, Moore, § March 9, Jan. i Aw. MM 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). - ~~ Oct. 19, we ~ p ppt 7 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,206 tons, (new ship). Devonshire, Hovey, § March 2%, July 13,2Jan. 19, May Il, Aug. 31, 
PROM PHILADELPHIA. row Lr . Nov 2. Dec. 21, 
Gey of Manchester... Tuesday, Feb. 28, 1854. | City of Manchester. Wednesday Feb. 1, 1854 Northumberland, Lord, ag 6, July 27,2Feb. ¢ May %, Sept 
City of Glasgow . Saturday, Mar. 25, * City of Glasgow... W 4 a aw. 
City of Manchester Saturday, April i5, ** City of tera, creat Wee _ a “ Victoria, Champion, April D, Aug. 10,?Feb. 16 June 8, Sept. 2, 
City of Glasgow . Saturday, May 1%, City of Glascow. .. . Wednesday. Ap'lig. Nov. BW. 
City of Manchester .. Saturday, June 3, | City of Manchester. Wednesday, May 10, “ These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigator’ 
Oty of Philadelphia...About June 17, “| City of Philadelphia, About May 24, “* Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. ° The price for cabin pangs & now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
PROM PRILADELPHIA. : FROM LIVERPOOL. liquors. Neither the cap’ nor owners of these packets will be nsible for letters, parcels 
Saloon after Staterooms ...... ........ $90 | Saloon after Staterooms... ........ 21 guineas | of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
— +60b 5 bs r= = —- oe 450 Geen - «se JOHN GRISWOLD. 
orwaer . . ; 7 
Including Steward’s fees nebein LTTE TT E. FE. MORGAN, and Qo Keath ret N.Y 
THIRD.CLASS PASSENGERS. ALEX’E WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 





New York on we 











New York. 
Ist Jan bees 
8T. DENIS aeetey 
. Ist May...... 
Follansbee, master. Ist September «1.2.2.7. 
- Ist February .. 
8ST. NICHOLAS. 
. Ist June. ......... 
‘| MERCURY, uaitease $< aglaeahabaeea deta 
Conn, master. Ist November... ...... 
Ist April ......... 
WILLIAM TELL, lst A 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fast end convent passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The P 
ef gh ny Te mors, ectasDy 
sent to the subscribers be forwarded free from any oe 
eel BOYD & HINCKE 5, ae 











= 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








ft. B. HABICHT, General Agent. 


communicate at once with the Agent. 





© pay BO attention to reports of the Ships being fall, bat te 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 





